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What Dominates Individual and Group Behavior 


By Dr. V. H. Podstata, Livermore, California 


HE original title of this paper was to be What 
Dominates Individual and Group Behavior, 
Instinct or Habit? | am deliberately avoiding this 
statement. I have no desire to evade its purpose. 
However, I feel that a broader presentation of 
the motives of individual and group behavior, 
and more particularly the mofives for modifica- 
tion of more or less set behavior, will be of greater 
value for our present purposes. Perhaps, also, I 
consider it necessary to so deviate and broaden 
out the discussion since my concept of the mean- 
ing of the term “‘instinct’”’ is by no means the one 
generally accepted. 

It is rather generally assumed that the word 
‘“‘instinct’’ covers every sort of tendency of adaptive 
response to environment due, evidently, to inherited 
rather than acquired causes. This is quite true, 
but it does not cover certain most important motives 
for the behavior of various biological units be they 
upon a very low level of living or perhaps upon 
the comparatively exalted level of the 
being. 


human 


I cannot see how behavior can be viewed merely 
from the standpoint of reaction to environment. 
Surely a far greater force is continually in evidence 
in animal and human behavior. ‘This is not depend- 
ent upon environment. Most of the so-called 
instincts, as enumerated by McDougall and others, 
are mere habits of response to environment. The 
big driving force is much deeper and of far greater 
significance. While this paper offers not the time 
nor the opportunity for the discussion of this very 
difficult problem, I shall present it in outline for 
our consideration. 

The most important motive for behavior is 
not an instinct. It is a force inherent within all 
living matter in existence. It is perhaps best 
denoted by the term The Urge to Live, and closely 
associated with this The Urge to Progress and More 
Highly Develop. Millions of years ago this meant 


the evolution of a multicellular from a unicellular 
organism. From that time on it has meant the 
evolution of more complex adaptive behavior based, 
of course, upon more complex physical organiza- 
tion. Always, however, this was prompted by 
the tremendous urge to live and to progress. 

Dividing this primitive force or urge into more 
definite single efforts, one can say that the primary 
urge has been to live on behalf of self. 
can readily be subdivided into 

(a) 


This, again, 


The urge for self-maintenance, meaning, 
largely, the necessary nutritive functions. 

(b) The urge for self-defense, exceedingly primi- 
tive at first, but later, with the evolution of multi- 
cellular and multifunctional organism, much more 
complex effort. 

(c) A very 
advancement. 


definite effort or urge for self- 

The secondary urge, secondary only perhaps 
in the intensity and constancy of its force, we 
must denote the urge on behalf of others. This 
again is subdivided into 

(a) The urge of propagation of the same kind 
of offspring, this meaning, originally, a very simple 
process of cell division, later a progressively more 
complex sex and generative mechanism. 

(b) The urge to contribute to the maintenance 
of others. This urge certainly developed later 
than the previously mentioned forces, but is in 
evidence comparatively early in the process of 
evolution. 

(c) The urge to contribute to the defense of 
others, especially the offspring of the same kind; 
later, of course, also to larger, indeed, more and 
more extensive, units. 

(d) The urge to contribute to the advance- 
ment of others. This rather late development 
meant, primarily, the advancement of the offspring 
up to a certain period, where self-maintenance 


of the young became possible; later extending 
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over much more time in the life of the individual, 
also extending over a much larger group of more 
or less related individuals. Ultimately it will 
undoubtedly¥mean the urge to contribute to the 
advancement and progress of the entire human 
race—indeed, of the entire living world. 

I prefer to leave this classification as it stands 
rather than to seek to translate the subdivided 
topics in terms of various kinds of simple and 
complex instincts as interpreted by other men. 

What concerns us here even more, are certain 
other fundamental facts pertaining to modifica- 
tion of behavior. I shall state them very briefly, 
without argument. They constitute the basis of 
our theme as indicated by the title of the paper. 
I will itemize as follows: 

1. Life in its higher form, therefore, also, in 
the human form, passes on through the medium 
of germ plasm. With this the urge to live and the 
urge to progress are passed on; also there are trans- 
mitted certain acquired tendencies pertaining to 
growth, and some primitive tendencies in behavior. 

2. There is also passed on, through the union 
of the two distinct germ plasms, the entire ancestry 
of the two cells. This second item must be most 
carefully understood by him who seeks to interpret 
it, lest serious errors develop. For our purposes 
it merely needs to be stated that this transmission 
of ancestry does not constitute the transmission 
of hard and fast established predispositions to 
react in a certain way to certain environment, 
but merely a potentiality to so react. 

3. The more highly evolved is the biological 
unit concerned in procreation, the less he will 
transmit of the instinctive and the more in propor- 
_ tion of the adaptive faculties. Hence the human 
babe comes into the world exceedingly helpless 
and would utterly perish without the most careful 
and complex care given it by the mother through 
the urge, on her part, to maintain, to defend, and 
to advance her offspring. The newborn bee or 
ant is fully prepared to enter upon its life duties. 
Compared with this efficiency the human infant 
appears a very highly organized, very sensitive, 
and very complex, but, at the same time, exceed- 
ingly helpless mass of multicellular protoplasm. 
However, the adaptive mechanism and capacity 
ofthe bee or the ant is exceedingly limited, whereas 
the child’s capacity in that direction is very great. 

White puts it well when he states “heredity 
provides for the essentials * * * but the mood 
of an individual, optimistic or pessimistic, his 


amiability or irascibility, his general tendency to 
honesty or otherwise, all these and many more 
qualities * * * are left to the mercy of individual 
circumstances.”’ 

These circumstances are very many. It is 
for this reason that I preferred not to be restricted 
to the original title of this paper, giving me choice 
only between instinct and habit as the dominating 
forces of the individual or group behavior. 

Very briefly stated we can summarize them 
under two headings, as follows: 


The Physical Factors 


1. Nutrition. In this problem must be included 
first the purely physical vitality of the two germ 
cells uniting into one. Then comes the nutrition 
of the embryo prior to birth, naturally, also, the 
entire efficiency of nutrition of the infant and child. 
Pertaining to this item, as well as to the entire 
subject, it is necessary to emphasize that we can- 
not discuss any human being in other terms than 
those of a biological unit, inseparable, indivisible 
for any other purposes than those of convenience 
of analysis of its activities. Hence, we cannot 
speak of mind as something distinct and separate 
from the body. Neither can we discuss the body 
as something distinct and separate from the mind. 
We often, for the purposes of teaching, speak of the 
influence which the mind exercises upon the body 
and the body over the mind, but the human being 
cannot react otherwise than as a unit. Hence, 
the psychic activities are just as material as the 
physical activities of the body and in the same 
way and equally true the physical body is just 
as spiritual as the so-called mind. 

In these days of incomplete yet fairly sub- 
stantial knowledge of problems of nutrition, espe- 
cially our knowledge of the so-called vitamines, 
we know something of the effect of insufficient 
or one-sided feeding, especially during the develop- 
mental period of life. We cannot question the 
vast importance which nutrition plays in the modi- 
fication of behavior of an individual. Surely we 
need only to remember the profound changes in 
the so-called mental activity of the child suffer- 
ing from rickets or from some other nutritional 
disorder. We are only beginning our study of 
pellagra and other similar disorders. 

2. The endocrine activity is another impor- 
tant factor in the modification of behavior of an 
individual. Let us recall the underdeveloped, stupid 
little cretins, practically devoid of any higher type 


of mental activity, for no other reason than the 
deficiency of thyroid secretion. Also let us keep in 
mind the marked developmental distortions and 
profound mental abnormalities due to excessive or 
perverted or, in other cases, diminished secretions 
of the pituitary, the adrenals, and the gonads. 
We have excellent reason to believe that some 
of the profound and very distressing variations 
in behavior, such as we denote under the term 
of sex abnormalities, may have as their basis abnor- 
malities in the secretion of the sex glands. However, 
not alone these major differences in endocrine activ- 
ities but the less profound, perhaps only periodical, 
deviations have much to do with changes in behav- 
ior. They produce profound changes in the general 
aspect of life and in the individual’s attitude towards 
it. We cannot, as yet, maintain but we see indi- 
cations that the exceedingly important fundamental 
disturbances of mental life—namely, the profound 
changes in the fundamental tone of feeling, generally 
that of depression—are at times of endocrine origin. 
No one will question the very great influence which 
the presence of an underlying tone of depression 
has upon the behavior of the individual. Let us 
only remember the very common feeling of per- 
sonal inferiority. 

3. Diseases, bacterial toxines, retention of waste 
matter, etc., through their irritating and other 
influences upon the nerve structure, produce remark- 
able changes and modifications of human behavior. 
Perhaps the most ready illustration is furnished 
by the influence of alcohol upon human behavior. 

4. Physical obstructions and irritants, such 
as may be found in the mouth, the nose, and respira- 
tory passages, in the external sex organs, also in 
the form of irritants and blemishes upon the skin. 
These produce a modification of behavior directly, 
at times, as in the case of adenoids. At other 
times, it develops indirectly, perhaps largely men- 
tally, as in the case of skin blemishes and ugly 
body defects. These require an exceptionally com- 
petent defensive organization to maintain suff- 
cient adaptation to reality. 

5. Physical strength is a very important item 
in the behavior of an individual. When it is availa- 
ble in a large measure, both the aggressive and 
defensive mechanism is likely to be altogether 
differently organized than would be the case in a 
puny or physically inefficient human being. This 
inevitably affects the entire psychic response to 
reality. 

6. Muscular co-ordination is a large item in 
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the behavior of the human being. The better 
trained and the finer and better controlled and 
co-ordinated are the muscle responses, the more 
is developed and trained what we call ‘‘will-power.”’ 


The Mental Factors 


From the moment the little babe’s eyes and 
ears open and its skin receives external touch 
impressions, there begins the hammering, which 
through psychic influence modifies and molds the 
development of the child’s pérsonality. Some of 
the best observers claim that the first four years 
of life determine the type of the child. Others 
extend it to the first seven years. Every one 
affirms that the early years of life, chiefly the pre- 
school age, are responsible for the establishment 
of very definite habits of reaction and traits of 
character. It is the hammering of example of 
the two-parents and of every one else present in 
the home. It is the constant influence of what 
we may call “home atmosphere,” the intangible 
something which makes us comfortable or ill at 
ease as we enter a home and to which the little 
child responds with great readiness. Also are at 
work the instructions, the consistence or lack of 
consistence in general guiding of the child, the 
maintenance of sensible consistent attitudes and 
the vast amount of other influences which con- 
stantly surround and impress.the child. Aston- 
ishingly early arise unusual difficulties such as 
premature sex problems and many other difficult 
problems. These are not easy to solve even by 
the wisest and best of mothers and fathers. 

Perhaps I shall be misunderstood but I cannot 
help emphasizing that it is also during this early 
period of life when there is established or is not 
established the real aim in life. I do not mean 
some sort of vocational selection, I refer to the 
greatly needed realization of what one really lives 
for, how one can live for it, and that only through 
such a life is it possible to attain contentment or 
peace and now and then happiness. It would 
lead us too far to discuss this in detail, and it should 
be unnecessary. It will suffice to say that the 
closer the individual, and with him the group to 
which he belongs, respond to the fundamental 
urge of life the nearer will he and they fit in with 
the wonderful process of creative evolution, also 
the nearer will they attain the real aim in life. And 
this can be done not through dependence upon 
some sort of inherited primitive instincts but through 
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habits acquired and firmly established during the 
early period of the child’s life. 

Nothing can better illustrate what I am seek- 
ing to impress upon you, namely, the exceedingly im- 
portant value of early physical and mental influence, 
than the following example taken from real life: 

Twenty-three years ago there was born, in the 
tenements of a large city, a boy. His mother was tu- 
bercular and very weak. His father was an habitual 
drunkard, to whom family ties and responsibilities 
meant little. The old time psychiatrist would not 
have hesitated to apply to him the term ‘‘degenerate.”’ 

I saw the youngster for the first time in the 
children’s ward of the County Hospital. He was 
puny, pale, with a head abnormally large. His 
slim legs were already bending under the weight 
of the body. The only attractive thing about 
him was an appealing smile upon the pale face 
and his big blue eyes, as they looked into mine, 
while his littlke hand sought mine. An examina- 

tion revealed extensive chains of enlarged glands 
in the neck, very suspicious of tuberculosis. He 
had many undoubted evidences of rickets. 

An inquiry revealed that his mother had finally 
collapsed and was dying in the department for 
tubercular patients. The father had paid no atten- 
tion to the mother or to the child. 

After the death of the mother, the juvenile 
court summoned the father. He was not drunk 
when he appeared. However, he was not at all 
interested. ‘Give the brat away,” was all he said. 

The family that adopted the child was not 
above the average. Both husband and wife had 
many an imperfection and weakness. But they 
both had and gave the child the fullness of parental 
love he needed. 
develop his body. 


Systematic efforts were made to 

Equally careful and consistent 
efforts were made to overcome the night terrors, 
the undue timidity and fearfulness and other after- 
effects of the father’s influence upon the home. Con- 


stantly they had in mind the awfulness of inherited 
handicap. 


Today that child is a healthy, physically and 
mentally sound young man. He is not a giant 
in stature nor in strength, but he is well propor- 
tioned. Any ordinary exercise only makes him 
wish for more. He is not brilliant in school but 
he makes his grades with the average. 
“‘soody-goody,”’ 
and raise him 
face reality. 


He is not 
the parents did not place him 
in absorbent cotton. He had to 
However, early, very early, they 
furnished him with clear, free information upon 
problems he had to face. And so he knew of sex 
and how children came into the world and of the 
danger connected with sex problems much before 
the usual time. To him those were fundamental 
lessons in physiology. They were not problems 
primarily of sinfulness. 

And so, when, after entering public 


school, 
wise 


boys, congregated in dark corners, sought 
to give him mysterious hints in matters of sex, he 
only grinned. To his mother, his close confidential 
agent in those days, he said, “I told the kids, ‘shucks, 
you are silly, you don’t know anything.’’’ How- 
ever, about puberty time, owing to unfortunate 
associations and a rather too strong sex impulse, 
he had a serious battle to fight. Many were the 
distressing times for the boy and for the parents. 
However, the love implanted in him during his 
early days held on. 

Today that boy is meeting his reality fairly 
and squarely. He is not perfect, but he well repre- 
sents the type of young man with whom one likes 
to meet and deal. I think his life battle is well 
begun. 

Surely this case and a multitude of similar ones 
teach us the important lesson. Were the heritage 
so permanent a burden, the transmission of parental 
traits and weaknesses so inflexible, what would 
have been the chances for this poor, weak bit of 
humanity? Surely no very promising clay was 
here laid in the hands of the molders who have 
succeeded so well in giving the boy his chance and 
society a worth-while individual. 


Address given before Kindergarten Department, N. E. A., Oakland, San Francisco Meeting 


Literature-English in the Kindergarten-Primary Unit. V 


By Blanche Bulifant McFarland 


Reading 

UST as language is the life subject of the curricu- 
lum, so is reading the core subject. It is 
not just that it is closely related to all other sub- 
jects, but that all other subjects are to such a degree 
dependent upon reading. Clearly, then, attain- 
ment in every subject of the curriculum is affected 
to some degree by attainment in reading. This 
is purely the practical viewpoint, however; in 
personal and social attainments and enjoyments 

it has an almost equally important part. 

From the University of Chicago have come 
some of the most enlightening studies of reading 
that have as yet been made. Under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Gray every phase of the subject has 
been carefully studied. Let us begin our direct 
study of this subject by giving thought to one of 
Dr. Gray’s very able and concise summations of 
the problem: 

“The result of studies of the acquisition of 
reading ability enable supervisors and teachers to 
reach certain conclusions in regard to the aims 
of certain grades. 

“First, emphasis should be put on the content 
of what is read in each grade. 

‘Second, the first three grades should be devoted 
largely to the attainment of a high degree of fluency 
in reading. 

“Third, some attention should be given to 
problems of silent reading during the primary 
grades. 

“Fourth, habits of effective silent study should 
receive large attention during the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades. 

“Fifth, ability to make keen critical interpreta- 
tion of what is read should be emphasized in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades.”’ 

The fourth and fifth aims are intentionally 
given here, and attention is particularly called to 
them, for, while outside of the range of this particu- 
lar study in one way, they are very emphatically 
a part of it. No teacher can make sure of the most 
effective teaching in her own particular grade 
unless she knows not only the aims and abilities of 
her own grade but also those that have preceded 
and those that must follow. We cannot keep too 
persistently in the forefront of our minds the fact 


that each subject of the Literature-English cycle 
is in itself a unit and should be treated as such 
from the first school day until the last. 

Now, consciously or unconsciously, with care 
and forethought or accidentally, as the case may 
be, throughout all of the work previously given 
and suggested the kindergarten teacher has been 
preparing the way for the teaching of reading. 
In just what ways has this preparation been given? 


Indirect Preparation 
1. Stories have been told. 
2. Some stories and a number of poems have 
been read. 

3. From time to time children have been asked 
to give the content of story or poem read to them. 

4. Songs have been learned. 

5. Jingles, rhymes, poems have been memorized. 

6. Rhymes and stories have been dramatized, 
worked out on the sand table, put into blackboard 
borders or posters, etc. 

Through such means the teacher is accomplish- 
ing much. She is building up a body of ideas and 
giving words for the expression of these ideas; she 
is giving much training in oral expression; she is 
establishing a definite connection between books 
and such delightful things as these songs and poems 
and stories that are being given; she is laying a 
foundation for a lasting interest in books, therefore 
in reading. 

Direct Preparation 

In the meanwhile, the alert teacher has found 
many ways by means of which to specifically direct 
the child’s attention to the printed page, and to 
create an interest in the interpretation thereof. Some 
of the ways present themselves naturally; others 
are easily planned for in connection with various 
phases of the work and of child life. 

1. As simple rhymes and stories have been 
dramatized, printed cards have frequently been 
used to set forth the persons and the things included. 

2. Printed cards have also been used in con- 
nection with the sand table and poster work. _ 

3. In many of the projects, especially such as 
a grocery store project or a garden project, printed 
signs and labels have been used. 

4. Perhaps a booklet project has been worked 
out, when children have brought pictures to school 
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and these have been made into little booklets with 
titles and even a suggestive rhyme or two printed 
in them by the teacher. 

5. The teacher has read to the children, not so 
often from her own books as from some book brought 
from home by one of the children. 

6. Now and then as the session has progressed 
the children have been allowed to stand beside 
the teacher and look upon the printed words being 
read to them, and thus a permanent interest between 


the way a word looks, the way it sounds, and what. 


it means (its part in the story) has been built up. 

7. Sometimes as the teacher has read some 
story with which the children are already familiar 
she has stopped reading and let one of the children 
tell just what came next. Doubtless all of us have 
seen some three-year-old reading in utterance unin- 
telligible to all save himself from newspaper or book; 
indeed, many children acquire the habit (in imita- 
tion) of reading (?) long before they are even three 
years old, and many children of kindergarten age, 
or less, have so accurately memorized the content 
of certain stories and have so completely mastered 
a reading manner or “air’’ as to readily deceive 
the onlooker and listener for a while. And how 
these eager explorers do delight in their own read- 

ing (?) acquisitions! This may be used for definite 
ends at this stage of training. 

8. Frequently, too, when rhymes have been 
memorized, the teacher will begin to recite the 
poem or jingle, leaving the rhyming words to be 
supplied by the children, or by some child. Later, 
one of the children may take the teacher’s place 
and give the poem or jingle, pausing for the word 
to be supplied by his classmates or by some one 
child whom he may select to recite with him. Some 

teachers use the same principle in several other 
connections, as, for instance, the omitting of the 
descriptive word, or the name word, or the action 
word, when such words are so outstanding as to 
be unfailingly identified with the story—the little 
(red) hen, the three Billy goats (Gruff), etc. There 
are stories in which whole sentences may be sup- 
plied by the children, as, for instance, in the story 
of Chicken Little—‘‘| saw it with my eyes, I heard 
it with my ears, and a part of it fell on my tail,” 
etc. 

9. A child may frequently be asked to repro- 
duce in his own words some poem or story which 
has been read to the class with especial attention 
of teacher and of the other pupils directed to a 

comparison of the two ways of telling the story 


or poem—the way the child told it as compared 
with the way the book told it (training in observ- 
ance of exact phraseology). 

10. The kindergarten library or reading table 
should prove a source of much direct preparation 
for reading. Pupils have not only enjoyed the 
interesting books with their attractive illustra- 
tions which various pupils have brought from home, 
or the teacher has supplied, and which are on the 
table ready for the children to use from time to 
time, but they have been trained along certain 
definite lines in connection with these books. They 
have learned how to turn pages without tearing 
them; they have learned to associate the printed 
name of an animal with the picture of the animal, 
etc.; they have used “‘A, B, C’’ books—those with 
large type and illustrated objects—and found not 
only letters but words ‘that look just alike,” or 
words that begin with the same letter. 

11. When walking, or taking children on an 
excursion, the teacher has called the children’s 
attention to the names of the streets, signs on stores, 
etc. They have also been led to notice signs in 
street cars. 

12. Perhaps many things in the schoolroom 
have been labeled, such as articles of furniture, 
window, picture, etc., and the children frequently 
led to associate the printed symbol with the name 
of the object. 

13. Children’s suggestions have been written 
on the board from time to time. They may even 
have given real dictation lessons, which the teacher 
has written and given back to them afterward. 
As occasion has offered, little letters have been 
written at the children’s dictation, the jingle just 
memorized as the children recite, etc. 

14. Early in the session each child is taught 
to recognize his own name. The brighter children 
will often, in the meantime, learn to recognize many 
of their classmates’ names as well. 

15. From time to time the play and com- 
petition elements have been directly utilized by 
making use of various adaptations of games, with 
cards on which familiar words are written or printed. 
Looking toward such a purpose children are taught 
to recognize words in related groups, such as: 

(a) Characters in a familiar story or jingle 
(as in This is the House that Jack Built, for instance). 


(b) The names of the children in the room. 
(c) Members of the family. 

(d) Days of the week. 

(e) Months of the year. Etc. 
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16. Another type of game which may be made 
very stimulating gives training for the ear rather 
than the eye. Three forms are most often used: 

(a) The giving of words that ‘sound like” 
(rhyme with) a word selected by the teacher. 

(b) The giving of words that begin with the 
same sound as that of some word the teacher gives. 

(c) The giving of words that end with the 
same sound as that of some word the teacher gives. 

In each of the foregoing cases the teacher may 
or may not follow up the children’s response by 
writing the symbol or symbols which stand for 
the sound or word given on the board. Many 
times the teacher merely writes these as a matter 
of course, with little or no comment; it would 
be unusual, and in general inadvisable, for any 
direct teaching of these symbols to be given at 
this time. 

Through the foregoing many things have been 
accomplished, two outstanding results having to do 
with all of the future work in reading and in language: 

1. The relationship between words as _ used 
and the symbols which represent them. The chil- 
dren have seen that different words or sounds have 
different symbols, that different symbols have differ- 
ent meanings. Already the printed page has come 
to hold more of meaning and of interest. 

2. A definite reading, as well as speaking, 
vocabulary is being established. For the further- 
ing of this end the wide-awake teacher has 

(a) Made a careful study of the words common 
to the group at the beginning of the session, and 
listed them. 

(b) Obtained from the first grade teacher the 
vocabulary in common use in that grade, and con- 
stantly built up to it. 

(c) Helped the children to actually acquire 
and use the desired words by 

(1) Calling attention to each new word as it 
is given, usually introducing it in connection with 
some song, story, picture, object, or the like; 

(2) Making opportunities for much repetition 
of this word, and co-ordinating with as many forms 
of muscular reaction as is feasible; 

(3) Using the words of the desired vocabulary 
freely in conversation, and so providing for the 
unconscious absorption of their use and meaning 


by the children. 
The Matter of Grouping Again 


It seems advisable to stop here and reiterate 
the importance of carefully grouping the kinder- 


garten children according to the’ standards before 
suggested—attainment, ability, and adaptability. 
Not all the children of any kindergarten class are 
ready for all of the work suggested, but usually 
some children of the class are fully equal to it, and 
should be given it. Such a division of the class offers 
no problem to a well-equipped teacher. The younger 
or weaker or slower children, or the children from 
homes which have given no help in establishing 
such a background, need more of free play, more of 
building, etc., than the other children. More- 
over, much of the preparation thus far given is 
incidental and the natural connection with the 
usual activities of the kindergarten; certainly it 
is given without any pressure having been brought 
to bear on any of the pupils. One group has learned 
these things because some of them became, in the 
hands of the skillful teacher, obvious, and the rest 
of them were eagerly sought because each step 
led a little further into that magic realm the explor- 
ing of which is so zestfully entered upon by the 
child whose mind has been made alive to some- 
thing of its possibilities. The other group, or 
groups, have found other things more delightful 
and satisfying. 


Pre-Primer Reading 

The highest group, having had the work pre- 
viously set forth in these articles, is now ready 
for specific lessons in reading. Observation and 
experimentation have established the fact that a 
child whose mental age is six years is ready for 
beginning reading, whatever his chronological age, 
and it is to be expected and reasonably depended 
upon that those children who have made satis- 
factory response to the stimuli provided thus far 
would test at least six years of age mentally. It 
is equally true that even though the child has a 
mental age of six years when he comes to the teacher, 
or more than six years, he needs such an apper- 
ceptive basis as has herein been provided for, and 
the greater speed and ease and thoroughness with 
which he will learn the actual process of reading 
amply justify the time and effort spent in securing it. 

Therefore, much of the work which has gone 
before and all of the work which follows in these 
beginning lessons is equally suited to and necessary 
for pre-primer work in reading, whether with an 
advanced kindergarten group or with a first grade 
group. 4 

These early periods in actual reading should 
be of from ten to fifteen minutes’ duration, and 
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should include’a great deal of variety. Children 
of this stage of development are not yet ready for 
continuous mental activity along any one line, 
and if such be persisted in by some unwise or over- 
zealous teacher bad mental habits and bad attitudes 
toward study are the inevitable result. 

It is here that the finest examples of technique 
in teaching yet developed in the whole range of 
the profession are to be found. Nowhere else has 
the fact that teaching is an art, a real art, been 
more truly exemplified than in the teaching of 
beginning reading, according to the improved meth- 
ods of the day. The child is led to want to know 
because all the time he is playing a game which he 
can play well only as he learns to use the materials 
of the game, for every step is based upon some 
active instinct. 

Name words and action words are the easiest 
for children to learn. Already we have provided 
for the learning of many name words. The usual 
action words may or may not have been learned. 
If the latter, then right at this stage is an excellent 
place for the teaching of them, and the beginning 
of actual training in silent reading. After the 
words “‘run,”’ “‘fly,” ‘‘skip,”’ “hop,” “jump,” “stoop,” 


“stand,”’ ‘‘go’’ have been learned, the children 


may “fly” or “skip” or “hop” to and from their 


seats as desired in compliance with the silent com- 
mand given by the chalk. 


A First Lesson 

No matter what “system” or ‘method’ of 
reading is to be used later it is well to begin the 
child’s actual reading with material already familiar 
to him. Hence we again find ourselves in the realm 
of Mother Goose Land. 

The jingles I have seen used most often and 
most satisfactorily are Boy Blue, Jack be Nimble, 
Jack and Jill, and even “‘Bow Wow,” says the dog. 
The procedure may be much the same with all of 
them, even though each naturally opens the way 
for some specific adaptations peculiar to itself. 
Perhaps the simplest and easiest is Jack be Nimble. 
However, let us select for the material for our first 
real reading lesson Jack and Jill. 

“T wonder who remembers a picture we had 
on the blackboard some time ago of a hillside, a 
well on the top of the hill, and ———.”’ 

The teacher will usually not need to finish, for 
the children soon recognize and are ready to tell 
her the rhyme. After the rhyme has been given 
by one child, the class may repeat it together. It 
may then be dramatized and sung. 


‘“‘Now let us play that the first two fingers on 
our right hand are Jack and Jill. Which shall be 
Jack? Which Jill? As we sing, let Jack and Jill 
climb up in the air, and then tumble down. 

“We have this rhyme in our Mother Goose 
books, but I think it would be splendid to have it 
on the blackboard, too. I will write it if you will 
help me. What shall I write first?” The teacher 
then writes as the children dictate, being careful 
to make the children see the writing of each word. 
Hence: “Wait until I finish the first line before 
you tell me the second. Now, then, 


“Jack and Jill 
Went up the hill.’.—Why? 
‘To get a pail of water..—What happened then? 
‘Jack fell down 
And broke his crown.’—And Jill? 
‘And Jill came tumbling after.’ ”’ 


‘“‘How many lines has the rhyme? As I point to 
it let’s see if we can read the whole rhyme, one 
line at a time.” 

The teacher now places a long strip of cardboard 
under the first line, allows time for the children to 
look and think, has them read, passes to the next 
line, and so on to the end of the rhyme. 

‘Perhaps some one would like to read this all 
by himself.”” Several children are each allowed 
to read it as the teacher points out the lines as 
before. 

“Who can show me the line that says, ‘Went 
up the hill’?”” ‘The line that says, ‘Jack fell down’ ?”’ 

After enough time has been spent on this kind 
of reading to insure reasonable accuracy as to loca- 
tion, the lesson may be concluded with the read- 
ing of the whole rhyme by one or more children, 


line by line, and the singing of the rhyme by the 
entire class. 


Follow-Up Work 

The follow-up work to such a lesson should be 
richly varied. For instance: On a large sheet of 
cardboard or manila paper print the rhyme. A 
picture with it adds:much. On good-sized strips 
of cardboard or paper print the rhyme, line by 
line, using exactly the same size of type and the 
same spacing. Have a ‘“‘Garboard Chart” 
venient. 

1. With the rhyme on the board and the rhyme 
on the printed sheet hanging near, play a match- 
ing game. Count the lines. Note that the rhyme 
is the same on the paper and on the board. Have 
a child find a certain line on the board; find the 
same line on the paper, etc. 


con- 
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2. Now play the game of matching a line on 


the strip of cardboard with a line on the black- 
board and with the same line on the sheet. 

3. Build the rhyme by placing the lines (strips) 
on racks, ledges, of the chart, the children telling 
each time what line should come next. 

4. Remove a line and have a child tell what 
line is missing. If a child fails to give it readily, 
or if he gives it incorrectly, have him recite through 
the rhyme until he comes to the one in question. 
To further fix it in his mind, have him match it 
with the corresponding line on the board and on 
the sheet. This is a form of drill that will admit 
of much usage. 

5. Take the strips from the chart. Place 
them back again, with two lines interchanged. 
For instance, put “Jill came tumbling after’’ where 
“To get a pail of water’ should be. Lead the 
children to discover the mistake and suggest the 
correction. 

6. Play Hide and Go Seek with the strips, each 
child being compelled to tell what is on the strip 
he finds before he can claim it. If he is unable 
to read his line, he must hide the strip again. When 
all the strips are found, the rhyme is rebuilt. 

7. Each strip is given to a child; the children 
arrange themselves so that the lines come in order; 
each child reads his line aloud. While the class 
cover their eyes, one child comes up and _inter- 
changes two of the children. The other children 
look up, try to discover the change, and one child 
is called upon to ‘‘make the rhyme right.” 

8. Each strip is given to a child. When the 
teacher calls for a certain line, the child who has 
it is to run forward, match his strip with one at 
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the board, or on the sheet, and place it on the chart. 
The rhyme is thus built again. 

It will probably not be found necessary to fol- 
low all of these devices in the teaching of any one 
rhyme. Even so, some of them may be made the 
more interesting by blinding the eyes, by having 
the child whisper to the teacher what line he has, 
by the teacher whispering to the child what line 
she desires him to get, by having a child be ‘‘teacher”’ 
and determine these various points, etc. 

Also, the children may sing the rhyme line by 
line as it is built, or they may, with a little instruc- 
tion, learn an upward curve, which will serve them 
well in later penmanship lessons, and make it on 
the board back and forth as they sing the rhyme. 

While it is hardly feasible to directly lead the 
children to turn to the Mother Goose book and 
find the printed rhyme, it is very likely that some 
child will do so of his own accord and the teacher’s 
approval will stimulate others to do the same. 

When three or four rhymes have been thus 
taught, the teacher will doubtless find her class 
ready for work on the words which compose the 
rhymes. 

We shall briefly consider some of the work grow- 
ing directly out of what has been done, and the gain 
that has been made, in our next article. 

But already the children are becoming busily 
and happily alive to the fact that the world is 
indeed ‘‘full of a number of things,’’ and a growing 
desire for the mastery of a certain one of these 
things, reading, is being stimulated by the joy of 
accomplishment which is being realized with each 
day. 

(To be Continued.) 
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WERE a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light, 

Still traveling downward from the sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight. 

So when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken, 

The light he leaves behind him lies 

ponf{the paths of men.—Lonegfellow. 
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Drum, Cymbal, and Tambourine in Education 


By E. Graeme Graves 


(Continued) 


S stated in the article preceding this one it is 
essential that the music selected for the 
children to play be the best. It should be of a 
kind that will lay the foundation for music appre- 
ciation and good taste. The orchestra affords the 
best opportunity for introducing the children to 
good music, because they are not only exposed to 
the music, but they participate in it, which means 
it becomes a part of them. 

In selecting the music one must have in mind 
its intrinsic worth, its dramatic quality, and its 
possibilities for orchestral arrangement. 

At first, the children may play any good march 
music with which they are familiar and which makes 
no demand upon them for orchestral expression. 
At this stage the children are interested only in 
playing, without reference or attention to the parts 
for which each instrument is suitable. 

The teacher should take advantage of this mere 
time-beating period to have the children listen 
repeatedly to the music which has been selected 
for them to play next, and indeed this should be 
the constant procedure. While the children are 
enjoying and playing one group of pieces they should 
be listening to music which is for future performance. 
The listening should not occupy more than five or 
six minutes each day. Five minutes every day is 
more effective than a longer period once or twice 
a week. 

Accented and unaccented beats, dynamic shad- 
ing, and all the rest, should come gradually as the 
children show some response to musical moods. 
This response will early appear under the guidance 
of a conductor possessing sympathetic feeling and 
a pianist with sympathetic interpretation. 

At first the orchestral arrangement should be 
quite simple. Personally, | have found the melody 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home lends itself 
delightfully to a beginning in dynamics. The 
minor strain is very sweet with triangles, the whole 
orchestra crashing into the major. Also, there are 
the accented and unaccented beats indicated by 
the bass of the piano, which the children naturally 
fall into. 

This melody has these advantages—it is quaint 


and musical, the dramatic quality is sufficiently 
apparent, which makes it easy to arrange, easy for 
the children to play; all children seem to know 
it, and it is a short, finished melody, always hard to 
find. This is one of the difficulties in selecting 
music for children, for they should not be encouraged 
to give more than one minute, two at the most, to 
sustained effort and attention. One other caution 
here is necessary. Music ending in a minor key, 
as this melody does, should never be the last num- 
ber on the children’s program; they should be 
left in a major key. 

The following pieces of music have been selected 
from a long and varied list, a list that has been 
used with kindergarten first and second grade chil- 
dren. As much of it would illustrate the same 
points, it seems unnecessary to give the whole 
list. The pieces here given are sufficient for illus- 
tration, and they also serve as examples of the 
kind of music suitable for an orchestra. 


1. The Marseillaise. 
Darlecarlian March. 
Toreador Song from Carmen (last part only). 
The Russian National Hymn. 
La Brabancgonne (Belgian Hymn). 
March from Aida. 

2. March from La Fille de Madame Anjou. 
Spinning Song, by Ellmenreich. 

3. It’s a Long, Long Way to Tipperary. 
The Anvil Chorus from Trovatore. 

4. The Last Rose of Summer from Martha, with 

the Chorus which follows in the Opera. 

Keep the Home Fires Burning. 


The above grouping will be appreciated as the 
illustrations proceed. In the main, the first group 
shows the accented and unaccented beats in march 
music. The second group shows the arrangement 
of instruments for special parts. The third shews 
how to make rhythm an aid to the children. The 
fourth gives one example of strong contrasting 
moods, dynamic shading and tempo, and one ex- 
ample of the most effective use of the triangles. 

Now, from the first group compare the accented 
beats in the Toreador Song, march time, with those 
in Aida. In the first mentioned the children accent 
every beat to the measure all through, in Aida they 
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accent the first beat in the first four measures, then 
the first and third beats, again returning to the 
first beat only, and so on. 

In the Darlecarlian March the accent is on every 
beat in the first measure; first, second, and third 
beats in the second measure; every beat in the third; 
first, second, and third beats in the fourth, and so on. 

Children are naturally and unconsciously sensi- 
tive to these accented beats and very easy to direct 
if they have heard many times the music they are 
to play properly interpreted on the piano. Azda 
is rather difficult and perhaps is better for first 
grade than for kindergarten children. In the march 
music given in Group 1, all the instruments are 


used in unison, with little variation of parts for 
special instruments. 


Instruments Suited to Special Parts 


In the march from La Fille de Madame Anjou, 
the first note in the music is held or sustained by 
the piano for a whole measure, the entire orchestra 
striking the first beat only in the second measure, 
while boxes, blocks, and clappers continue right on 
for five measures, striking eight beats to the measure, 
piano alone playing slowly the next two measures, 
triangles accompanying the piano next two meas- 
ures, whole orchestra striking first beat of the next 
measure, piano continuing the melody alone one 
more measure, whole orchestra striking first beat of 
next measure and first three beats of the last meas- 
ure. This arrangement is given here solely for 
the purpose of calling attention to the rapidity 
with which the different. parts of the music may 
change, which shows how essential it is that con- 
ductor and pianist feel the demand each part makes 
for the right instrument. 

It is not necessary in the Spinning Song to 
give the arrangement of instruments in such detail. 
A general idea of the whole will be a sufficiently 
illustrative explanation. The first two measures 


of the music being in the bass only are best expressed 


by the drums, played quite slowly and impressively ; 
the third measure gives the humming, spinning 
sound, which of course means sandpapers; the 
next measure is rather interesting, drums accent- 
ing the first beat, cymbals the second, triangles 
and bells the third. This strain, not including the 
introductory part by the drums, is repeated, fol- 
lowing which the music is quite easy to arrange 
for the next eight measures, then the spinning 
sound is heard again, which leads to a melody 
played by the left hand, boxes, blocks, clappers, 


and sticks on the rim of the drum accompanying 
the fast music played by the right hand. As the 
music grows louder the tambourines join in, then 
the cymbals and sandpapers are added, and last, 
when the highest treble on the piano is heard, 
triangles and bells come ringing in, the drumsticks 
cease their tattoo and sound the heavy drumbeats, 
while the happiness of the children in this fast and 
furious music is a delight to the soul. Then slowly 
and impressively comes the beat of the drums of 
the introductory measures, the first part is repeated, 
which ends the music. 

Selections with a little introductory part on 
the piano seem to be one of the best means for 
having children feel and use rhythm as a help in 
their music. The pieces in Group 3 are good illus- 
trations of this but should be used with children 
who are accustomed to playing, the introductory 
parts being a little long for beginners. The melody 
of the verse in J?t’s a Long, Long Way to Tipperary 
furnishes the introduction, the orchestra playing 
only the chorus. Children listening to the intro- 
duction are guided by the melody up to a certain 
point, but it is rhythm which impels, as it were, 
the performers to start. Tipperary was used during 
the war, when all children, even those in kindergar- 
ten, were singing it. The swing of the rhythm is 
great and they loved to play it. Today perhaps 
few children are familiar with the song. It is inter- 
esting to watch a child conduct such a piece. As 
the time approaches for the orchestra to start, it 
is noticeable that the whole body of both con- 
ductor and musician is swaying to the rhythm. 

The Anvil Chorus is very delightful to children, 
partly because of the anvil. It is often helpful 
to have two children from first grade take the drum 
and anvil parts a few times to show the little kinder- 
garten children how to play them. When one 
can have a real anvil so much the better, but a 
long piece of iron suspended horizontally between 
two chairs, using a hammer to strike it, serves 
quite well, if the resonance and vibration are pre- 
served. The idea of this substitute originated 
with a first grade boy whose uncle was a black- 
smith. The two came to the kindergarten one 
morning bringing several pieces of iron of different 
lengths. They tested the sound of each until they 
were satisfied with one and then suggested the 
arrangement as stated. 

After several measures of the introduction have 
been played on the piano, and sometimes even from 
the start, some teachers who conduct these little 
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orchestras begin anxiously to mark time for the 
children that they may know when to begin. This 
is unnecessary. Children feel the music and the 
pulse of the rhythm. They will be ready when 
the time We must remember that chil- 
dren are not intellectually but emotionally respon- 
sive to music. They play as they feel and let 
themselves go with charming abandon. 

It is not only perfectly safe, but sound peda- 
gogy in music, to trust to this feeling, provided 
the one who is conducting has it also. It is possi- 
ble too that a constant appeal to the eye made by 
the baton when they are not playing but listening, 
and waiting for their time to come in, may weaken 
the appeal which the music should be making at 
that time to the ear. The children may become 
more dependent upon the eye and baton, and less 
so upon the ear and rhythm of the melody. In 
the Anvil Chorus the baton should be motionless 
throughout the introduction until the music begins 
to suggest the anvil, which, in the arrangement 
I have used, is the fourteenth measure. The baton 
simply helps the little anvil player to ‘feel’ the 
second and fourth beats as the accented ones in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth measures. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth measures these beats 
are then accented by the anvil, the whole orchestra 
starting the big chorus in the eighteenth measure, 
accenting first and third beats, the anvil continuing 
to accent second and fourth. ‘This is not the usual 
arrangement for the anvil, but it is really much 
more beautiful than accenting every beat. 

In this connection, it may be helpful to notice a 
method used by some teachers for the purpose of 
emphasizing rhythm and for ascertaining which chil- 
dren in the group are best in rhythmic expression. 
Each child in turn is called to the piano and asked 
what he would like to play, the choice usually being 
a kindergarten song, because he may not know 
much music of any other sort, and possibly because 
of the force of environment. 


comes. 


When in kindergar- 

The pianist plays 
the song and without regard to the kind of instru- 
ment he holds the child beats time to the music. 
If by chance the choice be some such song as The 
Carpenter or The Blacksmith from the Hill book, 
almost any instrument will serve his purpose. But, 
suppose the choice has been Lovely Moon or Sleep, 
Baby, Sleep, and the child holds a drum or tam- 
bourine, what then? 


ten choose kindergarten songs. 


I am afraid my politeness 
is not of that quality which enables one to say as 


and First Grade 


Uncle Remus did when in a tight place, ‘‘De tale 
don’t go no furrer,’’ for it does. 

As far as my observation has gone, the music, 
of whatever description, proceeds, regardless of the 
kind of instrument used by the child to express 
the rhythm. The method is faulty for these reasons: 
The music selected in bad taste. This kind 
of an “orchestra” is not intended as a means of 
musical expression for little kindergarten songs. 
No attention is accorded the adaptiveness of the 
instrument, and the gain in rhythm is negligible. 


is 


Group Four 


The Last Rose of Summer, followed by that 
beautiful Hunting Chorus from the same opera, 
furnishes a fine example of contrasting moods, 
dynamic shading, and tempo. The Last Rose of 
Summer, three-four time, should be played very 
slowly, softly, and with tender expression, accom- 
panied by triangles only, accenting first beat through 
eleven measures, then every beat in the twelfth 
measure, and first beat in the thirteenth measure, 
after this first beat to the end. The whole orchestra 
now plays the Hunting Chorus, six-eight time, 
accenting first, third, fourth, and sixth beats. 
One cannot imagine how lovely this music is for the 
orchestra until one has heard it played this way. 

It is only the chorus of Keep the Home Fires 
Burning which is worth playing but this is very 
sweet, all the children except the triangle players 
softly humming the melody with the piano. In 
this music, too, the triangles are the only instru- 
ments used, and should accent the first beat in the 
measure all through with this one exception, which 
the words of the song will illustrate: 


tri tri tri tri 
Turn the dark cloud in - side out 
tri tri tri 


Till the boys come home. 


The only things to be relied upon in the arrange- 
ment of instruments are keen sensitiveness to mu- 
sical moods and good taste, and these apply equally 
well to any and all orchestral expression. 


The Teacher as Conductor 


In all her work a teacher should do and should 
be that which she wishes her children to do and to 
become. If the teacher cannot arrange music for 
an orchestra she cannot help the children in either 
interpretation or orchestral expression; if she is 
not sensitive to the particular effect to be produced 
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by these simple instruments neither will the chil- 
dren become so; if she does not bring to the chil- 
dren the right kind of music, does not interpret 
truly, they will not develop in good taste or in music 
appreciation; if she does not conduct the orchestra 
properly the children will not, for the master teacher 
imitation will not avail, or, worse still, will lead 
them in the wrong direction. 

Incidents have come to my attention which show 
upon the part of some who conduct these orchestras 
an entire unconsciousness of the qualifications neces- 
sary for the work. One teacher stated that although 
she had been conducting an orchestra for some 
months she had not decided in just what order to 
direct the groups (there were three, drums and 
cymbals forming the middle group) and she was 
uncertain whether she should start on the right, 
having that group play a while, then go to the 
middle, then to the left, or should start at the left, 
reversing this order, or start in the middle, alter- 
nating right and left at will, then at times have all 
three groups play together. The question fol- 
lowing this remarkable statement was—which of 
these ways is considered the best for conducting? 

Now, whether one realizes her unfitness or her 
fitness for this work, criticism is always helpful. 
The supervisor of music should be able to help, not 
only in criticism but in the selection and interpreta- 
tion of music. Much help comes from listening to 
good music, especially orchestral music, and from 
watching the conductor. Kreibel says, ‘In listen- 
ing to an orchestral performance the eye helps 
the musical feeling.’’ Great benefit is derived 
from studying and informing oneself about the instru- 
ments, listening for the effect of the instruments 
in various passages, trying always to become an 
intelligent listener, and ever seeking to fill the soul 
with an understanding love of music. 


The Children as Performers, Interpreters, 
and Conductors 


Enough has been said so that it is not necessary 
to place further emphasis upon beginning simply 
and going slowly, allowing plenty of time for the 
children to experiment and play as they wish. Of 
course, this will result in loud sounds and many 
unnecessary movements, that is, unnecessary for 
the production of music. This exuberance of the 
children is highly emotional, a perfectly natural, 
unconscious response to the music, and is the very 
material the teacher is to direct into controlled 
musical channels. 


After a few weeks the simple music the children 
have been able to play thus far is not sufficient, 
either to hold their interest or to advance them. 
At this stage usually begin requests to play this, 
that, or the other music that has been heard either 
at home or in the kindergarten. 

As this is to be the children’s introduction to 
orchestration, it will be best to select music they 
all know and which has been played for them many 
times with this very end in view. The teacher 
should call attention to the way she would arrange 
the instruments for certain parts of the music and 
then let the orchestra try it that way. I have found 
children much interested in the kind of music which 
needs orchestration; they enjoy the performance of 
single instruments, such as triangles or drums, etc. 

Although the teacher should have the orchestra- 
tion well planned beforehand, she should appar- 
ently do it then and there in the presence of the 
children, appealing to them for their opinion and 
confirmation of her ideas, and these, it goes without 
saying, she will always receive. 

For some weeks it will be quite enough if the 
children, playing music that has been arranged 
by the teacher in the way just described, give their 
attention more particularly to the conductor; to 
loud, soft, fast, and slow music; to the effect of the 
various instruments, etc., and in this way incident- 
ally become good performers. 


How to Help the Children Find for Themselves 
the Right Orchestral Expression 


After the children have had the pleasure and 
have grown accustomed to playing music that has 
been properly arranged, they take great delight in 
trying to arrange it for themselves. I have known 
first grade children to do amazingly well in this. 

Long, long before this time, however, the chil- 
dren show decided sensitiveness to varying moods, 
and to accented beats, and respond all unconsciously 
with the right expression. Soft music suggests the 
right response to make with these instruments 
just as truly as it suggests the soft step in marching. 

Here, then, is the real starting point, for after 
all the orchestra will fail of its purpose unless the 
children express what they themselves feel, even 
though it be inartistically done. The teacher, of 
course, should be unobtrusive, not arbitrary but 
suggestive. However, there is no more reason to 
neglect essentials in this work, for fear of formal 
instruction, than to neglect essentials in the singing 


of young children for the same reason. In sing- 
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ing children are helped to interpret the song properly, 
to sing it correctly, to get the right quality of tone, 
etc., because teachers today know how to accom- 
plish these things without formality and drill. In 
the orchestra, the response being through the 
muscles, the kind desired is more easily obtained 
than in singing, one reason for which is that there 
is less self-consciousness in using an instrument 
than in using the voice. ° 

From the start the conductor must watch care- 
fully for signs of musical feeling and let the chil- 
dren interpret or express it as they wish, right or 
wrong, for it is important that their confidence 
in their own musical feeling be not weakened. Later 
there will be time enough to lead them into the 
right orchestral expression. 

Let me illustrate this. The children go swing- 
ing along in some good march music until a meas- 
ure is reached in which the melody appears to them 
to stop on the third beat, the bass, however, accent- 
ing the fourth. There is always a hesitancy here; 
they do not know just what to do. They are in 
sympathy with the melody but the rhythm has 
made so strong an appeal that most of the chil- 
dren follow it. Now, if the conductor is satisfied 
to wait the children will gradually find for them- 
selves the right expression. I have known children 
to do this in playing Marching through Georgia, 
the conductor apparently directing, but in reality 
following. Now, as before mentioned, the eye 
helps the musical ‘‘feeling’’ and when the conductor 
is sure the feeling is present and that the children 
are seeking for the right expression the baton may 
solve the difficulty for them. 

Soft and loud music makes its own appeal and 
is easy for the children to interpret and express, 
but shading in dynamics is quite difficult for such 
little ones. No matter how strong the feeling, the 
skill is weak, and they jump at once from soft to 
loud playing. One way to produce the desired 
effect in shading is to have only a few instruments 
start at the beginning of the soft passage and grad- 
ually increase the number, and vice versa, in loud 
to soft music. 

Interpretation by the children in terms of instru- 
ments is deliberate and intentional rather than 
incidental, as in accented and unaccented beats, 
dynamics, etc. The music is played while the 
children listen for the direct purpose of deciding 
upon the various instruments for the parts. After 
listening they like to talk and experiment with the 
instruments before making a definite decision. At 


first the drums may be the only instruments the 
children can place, but as they grow accustomed 
to doing this they can place many, and sometimes 
all, the instruments for the right parts. 


Children as Conductors 


As conductors, the children are probably little 
imitators. Most children can stand before an 
orchestra and direct something perfectly familiar 
in which the rhythm is not complex. Even if the 
music be somewhat unfamiliar once the rhythmic 
response is started the little conductor will go on, 
but not know when to stop, until he suddenly realizes 
the music has stopped. 

With few exceptions, all children like to direct, 
some for pure love of being “‘it,’’ others for the 
satisfaction of expressing music in another new way, 
and still others because temperamentally they are 
leaders in many ways. 

When a child directs music he has learned as a 
performer, his attention instead of being limited 
to his own instrument and group must now be given 
to all groups, and this is done mostly from imita- 
tion; he does what he has seen his teacher do. 
Criticisms from the members of the orchestra are 
freely tendered the conductor, should he lead them 
poorly, for they know as well as he how the teacher 
does it! And indeed the criticisms of the performers 
for each other circulate quite as freely, and prove 
most beneficial! It is not at all unusual, for instance, 
to see a tambourine player walk over to the triangles 
and stop them because they are being played at 
the wrong time. This “give and take’ in criticism 
is delightfully free and entirely without considera- 
tion for personal feelings. The ability of these 
little ones in conducting varies according to musical 
ability, musical feeling, leadership, and according 
to the ease with which they respond rhythmically 
to the music they are directing. 

Often ‘“‘the muscular co-ordination is so rudi- 
mentary the children cannot easily make response 
to the rhythm pulsing through them,” was stated 
by Professor Earhart as his own belief, in an article 
on Music in the Kindergarten. (See June number 
of this magazine.) In such case the teacher should 
hold the child’s hand and help him to direct, thus 
letting the muscle get the feel of the rhythmic 
movement simultaneously with the musical feeling 
he is trying to express. Some of the little performers 
need the same kind of help until they gradually get 
control of their own movements. 
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Not much time is required for the children to 
learn to direct one or two pieces of music that have 
been arranged for the orchestra, and the pleasure 
they get out of it is very great. 

Children should be allowed to direct as often as 
practical with the advancement and progress of 
the orchestra; some, of course, would like to be 
conductors every day and all the time. Now, while 
no particular effort is made to have the children 
do great things in the orchestra, one should expect 
the orchestra to do something for the children. The 
orchestra stands for at least a start in the develop- 
ment of music appreciation, good taste, love of 
music, an interest in instruments, which shall later 
carry over into an intelligent interest in the musical 
instruments of the great orchestras, a nice discrimi- 
nation and distinction in these simple instruments, 
team work, the work of the individual. as subordi- 
nate to the whole, greater power to give attention, 
carefulness in following directions, and leadership. 

The things set down in these two articles repre- 
sent my own experiences covering a period of some 


years. During this time adverse conditions natu- 
rally arose and were disposed of as might be, but, 
fortunately, those most difficult to work under 
were rare and quickly remedied. 

Two such conditions, sometimes one, often both, 
found in a surprisingly large number of kindergartens 
today are a pianist who is not a musician and a 
poor piano. Any measure of success with this 
combination is doubtful. Many times there is no 
one to play except the teacher, who is alone and in 
charge of thirty or forty little children. That such 
conditions can exist and that, too, under the pro- 
tection and management of our public school system, 
only shows how far away we still are from realizing 
the urgency of securing the best for the youngest 
children. When the time comes that we really be- 
lieve what we so confidently preach about music 
such things as these here stated will not exist. 

Teachers, however, meet hard conditions with 
much heroism, and I fancy many “confront the 
disappointing present with visions which represent 
the fulfillment of their desires.”’ 


IKNOWLEDGE is in every country the surest basis of public hap- 


piness. In one in which the 


measures 


of government receive their 


impressions so immediately from the sense of the community as in 


ours it is proportionably essential. 
tution it contributes in various ways: 


To the security of a free consti- 
By convincing those who are 


intrusted with the public administration that every valuable end of 


government 


is best answered by 


the enlightened confidence of the 


people, and by teaching the people themselves to know and value 


their own rights; 


to discern and provide against invasions of them; 


to distinguish between oppression and the necessary exercise of lawful 
authority, between burdens proceeding from a disregard to their con- 
venience and those resulting from the inevitable exigencies of society; 


to discriminate the spirit of liberty from that of licentiousness, 


cher- 


ishing the first, avoiding the last, and uniting a speedy but temper- 
ate vigilance against encroachments with an inviolable respect to law. 


—George Washington. 


CAINE. 


Variety in the Project Method of Teaching 


By Helen IL. Duncklee 


_ we were first led to consider the project 
method of teaching as one well adapted to the 

kindergarten, our only conception of it was that of 
many children, each with an idea of his own, which 
he was encouraged to express in whatever material 
he might select or the kindergarten afforded. This 
is still the prevailing conception of it and the proj- 
ect method most commonly used. 

More recently the discovery has been made that 
a project may be developed not alone through an 
absolutely free choice but by a variety of methods, 
all of which may rightfully be classed under the 
term project. As illustration, the teacher may 
suggest to the children the subject of the lesson, 
possibly gardens, and each child is allowed to choose 
his material and a plan for its use according to his 
idea of what a garden should be. At another time, 
on the contrary, the teacher may herself select 
a material for the class exercise, and the children 
are allowed to choose only the use they will make 
of it. If clay be the material selected by the teacher, 
one child may make a boat, another a table set 
with clay dishes, and a third a rabbit with a carrot 
lying conveniently near. Thus if twenty children 
are furnished with clay, the result of such a lesson 
may be twenty different projects. ; 

Again the several projects of many children 
may be so arranged as to be related to one another 
in an effort to carry out a larger plan or play. 
Separate groups of children may also develop the 
different steps of some larger project. An example 
of the latter method was a lesson or exercise in which 
the teacher suggested one morning that the class 
play store. The children talked over the plan and 
found would be needed counters, shelves, 
toys to sell, money with which to buy, pocketbooks 
to hold the money, also people to buy and other 
people to sell. One group chose to cut out money, 
others made a variety of pocketbooks from folding 
paper, while a third group arranged shelves for 
toys, tables for a counter, and collected the toys 
to be sold. When all was ready the pocketbooks 
and money were distributed; then each child bought 
and paid for the toy which pleased him most. Hav- 
ing exhausted the possibilities of one toy he returned 
it and made a second purchase. 


there 


The play of one day may be related to that of 
the day preceding or the day following, the sequence 
of work giving the child the feeling that he is actually 
reproducing through play something of the life he 
sees in the world about him. Today, for example, 
the class play at being postmen, having first made 
the letters and packages which they deliver at the 
homes of the children; tomorrow they may be 
store keepers; and the following day workers in a 
factory where they make many kinds of toys. In 
the first two projects play predominates; in that 
of the factory, originality of construction is the 
important factor. Thus projects vary, not only 
as to the ideas existing in the minds of pupils and 
in the content of the project (that is as to whether 
it is the simple project of one child, or a composite 
project to which every child or group of children 
contributes); but they vary also in the kind of 
appeal made to the child’s faculties, according to 
the nature of the project selected; at one time 
inviting the exercise of his play instincts, at another 
his knowledge of form and color, and again, if 
the project be one of story-telling, drawing upon 
his powers of imagination. 

Although different methods of conducting a 
lesson may introduce variety into the work, it 
should be understood that there is no intention of 
eliminating periods of free choice. The latter should 
be frequent in order that every child may be able 
to convey the thought in his mind without let or 
hindrance at the time when it is seeking expression, 
and be allowed to do this with the material and in 
the manner which most strongly appeal to him. 
With small classes the free choice is more feasible; 
and when, as might be the case in private work, 
there are but few pupils one experience can be 
developed from another in such a way that a year’s 
careful instruction may result from these numerous 
related experiences. With the large classes of the 
public kindergarten however the exclusive use of 
this method proves a tremendous tax upon the 
energies of a single teacher. More ‘‘teacher guid- 
ance’ is necessary if free choice alone is to be used 
with any degree of success, that is, each child receiv- 
ing his needful amount of attention. 

It is, therefore, for the teacher of the larger 
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kindergarten classes that these variations are sug- 
gested in the hope that she may find the use of 
the project method interesting and helpful in spite 
of her handicap of large numbers. 

Let us next consider ways and means of carry- 
ing out project lessons. While at one time the 
kindergartner gives to all the children the same 
material (either paints, paper and scissors, build- 
ing blocks, or pegs and tiles), at another time she 
may divide her class by giving a choice of two 
materials, letting these two groups vie with one 
another to see whith can produce the better results. 
Or again, four occupations or kindergarten activities 
are placed ready in different parts of the room and 
the children, after telling what they wish to make 
or do, are allowed their choice of the four kinds 
of work displayed. We often find out from the 
children before kindergarten opens what their choice 
is to be, so these occupations may be made ready 
for their use later in the morning. In this way 
we save not only time but the disturbance, or even 
disorder, which may result if a large class of children 
is kept waiting too long. 

In the foregoing instances of dividing the class, 
the several children of the different groups have 
had independent ideas though working with the 
same material at one table. In group projects, 
however, the several children of each group unite on 
some one project which they desire to carry out 
together, such as the building of a railroad or the 
making of plasticine dishes for a dolls’ table which 
is placed before them. Each group may be unlim- 
ited as to its choice of material and work inde- 
pendently one of the other, or they may work 
towards a common end or goal. Still another 
method is for the teacher, or preferably a child, to 
suggest a project which all decide to carry out, 
one group with building blocks, another with paper 
construction, and a third with clay. At the end 
of the lesson they can compare their work and judge 
as to which material has served their purpose best. 
In a recent lesson, which we decided should be the 
building and furnishing of a house as a common 
aim, one group chose to build the house with the 
large blocks, another to make the furniture with 
the smaller cubes and bricks, a third group modeled 
dishes for the table, while a fourth made and dressed 
the dolls which were to live in the house which 
the first group had built. 

At the end of every project lesson sufficient 
time is reserved to allow both teacher and pupils 
to observe and judge the work done by individuals 


or groups. Effort then receives recognition and 
encouragement, while lack of effort is 
noticeable and receives its due attention. 

Variations in project method appear so numerous 
that we have attempted for our own greater con- 
venience to make a crude analysis of those which 
we consider helpful, and then to adapt them to a 
number of lessons, which, according to our experi- 
ence, have proved well suited to the tastes and 
capacity of children of kindergarten age. 


made 


i Subject of project lesson: 
Suggested by teacher. 
Suggested by individual child. 
Free choice. 

Il. Interrelation: 

Related. 
Unrelated. 

Workers: 

As individuals. 
Groups. 
Class. 

IV. Number of projects: 
Several. 

One. 

V. Material necessary: 
Limited. 

Unlimited. 


When preparing a lesson a teacher looks through 
an analysis of methods such as the above, and 
having decided that the project for the day shall 
be one of May-baskets, let us say, as appropriate 
to the season, she proceeds to develop her plan of 
teaching. 


Lesson One. 


Subject—M Ay-BASKETs. 


a Is the subject suggested by teacher or child? 
(The chances are the children have asked 
to make them.) 

this project to be related to those that 

have gone before or are to follow? (No, 

it is unrelated except as it connects with 
the morning talk on the advent of a new 
month.) 

Are the children to work as a class on one kind 
of basket, in groups on several kinds, or 
individually, each choosing for himself 
the kind he will make? (She decides 
that each shall carry out his own idea.) 

IV. Then will the result be one project or several? 

(There will be as many projects as there 


Ill. 
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are kinds of baskets, though some children 
naturally will copy the baskets made by 
others. ) 

V. Is the material used to be limited or unlimited ? 
(Limited to paste, colored folding-papers, 
and scissors. ) 

Note. The result was a variety (ten or twelve) 
of quite different May-baskets, some excellent and 
original. 

Lesson Two. 


Subject—GARDENS. 


Suggested by teacher or by some child. 
II. Project related to a previous lesson in the 
planting of seeds. 
Workers are arranged in groups, each group 
to make a garden. 
IV. The number of projects will be several. 
V. The material will be limited to sand for one 
group, crayons for another, pegboards for 
a third, pasting and colored papers for the 
fourth. (Each child chooses which group 
he wishes to join.) 


Note. Children with the help of the teacher 
made a beautiful garden at the large sand-table, 
with pond, boats, ducks, bridge, trees, flowers, and 
summerhouse. The children drawing made colored 
flowers growing in the green grass. Those pasting, 
in charge of a student, cut out a fence and pasted 
the flowers so that they were seen through and 
above it. (This was no doubt a project of- the 
student which the children carried out.) With 
pegs and tiles a square garden was made with 
paths and garden beds. Colored pegs represented 
flowers (real flowers could have been used to better 
advantage but the teacher was occupied with another 
group). 

Lesson Three. 


MAIN STREET. 
I-II. Subject—Teacher leads children to suggest 
it from the lesson of a previous day 
which represented the streets and main 
buildings of a town (a bird’s-eye view as 
it were). 
Workers—Many. All of class 
together on street and buildings. 
Number of projects—One as a goal, made 
up of many individual projects. 
V. Material—Limited to large and small build- 
ing blocks, sticks, small toys (cars, 
animals, dolls). 


worked 


Note. Result, a street 12 feet long of the 
large bricks, sidewalks of the cubes, car tracks 
of sticks. Houses, stores and bakeries, churches, 
school, railroad station, ranged on both sides of 
the street. Toy cars moved up and down the 
tracks, dolls shopped, called, and traveled on the 
car, followed by dogs taken from our Noah's ark. 


Lesson Four. 
CHuRCH—A game project. 
(Related by a fellow teacher.) 


I. Subject suggested by an individual child. 


II-IiI. Unrelated. Whole class required to work 
it out. 

IV. One project. 

V. Material limited to chairs, a table, music 
suggested by the one child, class fol- 
lowing suit. 

Note. Result, a church experience in which 


the child who conceived the project was minister, 
preached the sermon, directed the singing. The 
burden of the sermon was that children should 
‘“‘mind their mothers.” 


Lesson Five. 
MAKING ARTICLES FOR A STORE. 


Subject suggested by teacher or a child. 

II. Related to game of store worked out in pre- 
vious lesson. 

Children worked either individually or in 
groups (each group making a different 
kind of article for the store). 

Many projects, if many children are original 
in their choice, or but several if they work 
only in groups. 

V. Material unlimited. 


IV. 


Note. Lesson resulted in one group of girls 
cutting out doll’s clothes, one group making cradles 
from construction paper, a third group clay articles, 
and another paper kites. Individual children made 
a doll’s bed, with coverings cut from a white paper 
napkin; and toy animals, drawn, then cut out. 

When a child has no project in mind, or shows 
an interest in one which he is unable to carry out 
alone, it is the part of the teacher to help by her 
suggestions so that he may arrive at some satis- 
factory result. It is also sometimes advisable to 
direct their choice of work in carrying out a proj- 
ect, for the reason that they need special forms of 
hand training, definite instruction in cutting, paint- 
ing, or the like. 


~ 
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Such definite instruction given at frequent inter- 9. Gardens—(At sand table in group. Pond, 
vals to the class as a whole means that, the demands bridge, grass, flowers, trees, toy men, 
on the teacher being fewer, she is able to give more carts, and animals.) 
attention to improving the way in which the work 10. Seashore—(Class exercise, tables pushed to- 
is done, and in our experience we have found that gether. Sand along tables. Piers, boats, 
it makes the children more efficient in carrying band stand, amusements, stands, merry- 
out their projects. go-round.) 

11. Subway—(A class project. Children make 
A Partial List of Projects for Use cars, stations, tracks, turnstile, ticket office, 
in Kindergartens escalator. ) 
entrance, shelves, counters, wares, money, 
flag, moat. Toy soldiers.) 


»0cketbooks. ) 
(illustrate story at sand 13. sold in stores—(Lesson follows pre- 
ceding. Free choice of children as to 
material used and article made.) 
14. Railway—(Project for class or groups. ‘Trains, 

4. Circus—(On floor or at tables. Street, houses, stations, tracks, villages.) 

carts, and animals.) 15. Post Office—(Game for class. Children make 
5. Village—(On floor. Streets, houses, school, and deliver letters.) 


3. The Parade—(Street, houses, soldiers march- 
ing.) 


etc.) 16. School. 
6. Main Street—(Street, buildings. Toys—cars, 17. Mav-baskets. 
dogs, small carts, men.) 18. Church. 
7. House or Houses—(With blocks or boxes. Make 19. Visiting. 
rooms and furnish them.) 20. Trades and Shops—(Groups make and keep 


8. Kitchen, dining-room, etc.—(Made by different 


various kinds of shops along street. Baker, 
groups and furnished.) 


shoemaker, dairy, bank, drug, etc.) 


OS OS BS BX 


LET every American, every lover of liberty, every well-wisher to his 
posterity swear by the blood of the Revolution never to violate in the 
least particular the laws of the country, and never to tolerate their viola- 
tion by others. As the patriots of '76 did to the support of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, so to the support of the Constitution and the laws, 
let every American pledge his life, his property, and his sacred honer; let 
every man remember that to violate the law is to trample upon the blood 
of his fathers and to tear the charter of his own and his children’s liberty. 
Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every American mother to the 
lisping babe that prattles on her lap. Let it be taught in schools, in sem- 
inaries, and in colleges. Let it be written in primers, spelling books, and 
almanacs. Let it be preached from the pulpit, proclaimed in legislative 
halls, and enforced in courts of justice. In short let it become the polit- 
ical religion of the Nation.—Abraham Lincoln. 


Educational Issues of Today 


A Brief Review of Current Books, Articles, and Events of Interest to Teachers 


By Gertrude Maynard, Providence, R. I. 


Every Teacher’s Problems 
A BOOK with the above title has appeared under 
the sponsorship of the American Education 
Series of which Dr. George D. Strayer is editor. 
The author is William E. Stark, Superintendent of 
Schools of Hackensack, N. J. What Mr. Stark does 
not know about the daily problems of the school- 
room is obviously not worth mentioning. A thor- 
ough perusal of his book is a certain cure for a luke- 
warm professional spirit. It, indeed, contains every 
teacher’s problems. From the kindergarten to the 
high school the countless wrestlings with the human 
situation as it occurs in a teacher’s life are treated 

with insight and practical commonsense. 

The book is unique in the fact that in every in- 
stance the problem is stated at the outset exactly 
as it occurs in every teacher’s experience, and the 
solution worked out before the reader’s very eyes 
with a fair statement of all sides of the question, 
and, in most cases, with a solution that is both com- 
forting and stimulating. At the close of each chap- 
ter there are “‘originals,’’ as in our old geometry 
lessons. These are for the reader to ponder, and, to 
tell the truth, some of them are “posers.” .The 
preface states the import of the book: 

“This book is an attempt to help teachers to 
acquire a professional attitude toward their work 
and to grow in professional knowledge and skill. 
Its distinctive feature is its method of developing 
principles through the study of concrete situations.”’ 

‘The body of each chapter consists of an account 
of the active process of solution of typical cases, in 
which teachers, principals, superintendents, and 
parents take part. It is hoped that the reader will 
join the group, answering the arguments presented 
by the actors in each little educational drama and 
making his own contribution to the discussion.’ 

The problems deal with discipline, methods, sub- 
ject-matter, health, relationship with supervisors, 
various abilities in pupils, professional jealousies, 
relationship with parents, professional growth, and 
many other vital matters. There are many helpful 
references. 

From the two hundred and forty-one problems 


stated it is difficult to select one or two for the bene- 
fit of our readers. Perhaps the following will be of 
interest: 

‘““A teacher of strong and attractive personality 
has always a model class from the standpoint of order- 
liness. Classes which have been troublesome with 
other teachers, ‘eat out of her hand’ after the first 
half hour. Children adore her and respond to her 
lightest wish. After leaving her class, they revert 
promptly to their previous habits. She has often 
heard herself referred to as a wonderful teacher and 
has received the grateful tributes of parents. Dur- 
ing a vacation she attends a lecture in which the 
speaker emphasizes the danger of relying upon a 
dominating personality in the education of children. 
He says that such a teacher ought not to estimate 
the results of her work by the conduct of the chil- 
dren while they are under her influence but by what 
they do after they leave her. This sets her to think- 
ing. 

‘After a time she writes to a friend: ‘I have been 
through a week of heart-searching and humiliation. 
I see clearly that, instead of the paragon that people 
have called me, I have been a downright failure. It 
has always been so easy to get anything I wanted 
from the children, that I have allowed myself to 
make puppets of them and have become famous for 
my skill in pulling the strings. Bless the man who 
showed. me what I was doing! I am eager to get 
back to work and see whether I can do some real 
teaching. * * * I have got to lead the children to 
think, to have ideas of right and wrong, and to learn 
to decide things for themselves, instead of doing 
what they think will please me. The problem will 
be to interest them,in the ideas themselves and in 
their own power to think and act.’”’ 

Another: ‘‘A teacher has the practice of requir- 
ing pupils who misbehave or whose work is unsatis- 
factory to her to remain after school. Her room is 
always well filled for at least a half hour after school 
closes. There is no evident improvement. If there 
is any change it seems to be for the worse. The 
principal asks her to talk over the situation.” 
Followed by discussion. 


* 
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‘“‘A supervisor, when visiting a class room, usu- 
ally spends his time observing, seldom says anything, 
sometimes makes notes. The teacher has the feel- 
ing that he is making unfavorable comments, knows 
that she is getting no help, but does nothing about 

To be solved by the reader. 
Problems, American Book Co.) 


(Every Teacher's 


How to Teach Writing 


A BOOK on writing designed to be in the class 
with the highly developed technique of the best 
reading courses of today must be superior to any 
that has as yet appeared. The results obtained by 
laboratory work done in behalf of the reading prob- 
lem are tangible and satisfactory. The sister art 
of writing, however, has not been as yet resolved 
into a system as clear and satisfactory as the read- 
ing methods. 

How to Teach Handwriting, by Frank N. Free- 
man and Mary L. Dougherty, would seem to be an 
epoch-making book in its field. It is a teacher’s 
manual so comprehensive and so scholarly that it 
will doubtless find a place on the shelf beside the 
best reading manuals. Professor Freeman is of the 
Educational Psychology Department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and has already written a mono- 
graph upon handwriting. Miss Dougherty is In- 
structor in Education at Johns Hopkins. There are 
eleven chapters in the book with practical directions 
for the first six grades. General principles and defi- 
nite objectives are clearly stated. To quote from 
the preface: 

“Two mistakes of an opposite nature have been 
made in teaching writing. The first mistake is to 
expect writing to grow up incidentally without giv- 
ing the child any specific training in the writing act. 
The child can learn after a fashion to write with 
little or no special training, but the quality of his 
writing is much better when he has had suitable 
training. The second mistake is to suppose that 
teaching writing is some strange, mysterious proc- 
ess which can be mastered only by special teachers 
who have had a large amount of technical training. 
Writing is no more difficult to teach than the other 
subjects in the school. * * *” 

The author goes on to emphasize the need of two 
kinds of equipment for the teacher—‘‘pedagogical”’ 
and ‘‘technical.’”’ Both of these are certainly con- 
tained in this book, which is of equal interest to the 
beginner and to the experienced teacher of writing. 
The writing exercises are fully illustrated and the 
different grade lessons are divided into days and 


weeks. There are excellent lists of words adapted 
both to the writing lessons and to general school 
needs. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


New Departments at Vassar 

Two innovations at Vassar College are of special 
interest. A department offering technical and sci- 
entific training in home making, child training, and 
social service work, through a special curriculum 
arranged and administered by women, is being 
planned. The president, Henry N. MacCracken, 
says: 

“The aim of the department will be to bring into 
the homes of the students the benefits of the great 
scientific advances which the past one hundred years 
have produced. In the education of men technical 
and vocational schools have been established in vir- 
tually every field of endeavor, while up to the present 
time the work of training women as home managers 
and -for their responsibilities in rearing children has 
not been approached in a thoroughly scientific man- 
ner.” 

Just what the eminent gentleman means by 
“thoroughly scientific’” remains to be seen. In the 
meantime, present colleges for home makers, domes- 
tic science colleges, and kindergarten training schools 
will take a modest seat in the rear until the Vassar 
experiment is well under way. It is to be hoped 
that it will indeed bring greater understanding of 
home problems inasmuch as the purpose declared is 
“to inculcate sound principles of educational meth- 
ods for children” and ‘‘to prepare women for their 
tremendous responsibilities in shaping the destiny of 
the nation through the moral training of the young.” 

Another departure is the building of a hall for 
the accommodation of alumnze who wish to return 
to their alma mater for study or research. 

Dr. MacCracken describes Alumnz House as a 
workshop where graduates may return ‘‘to write the 
book or play they have held in the back of their 
minds for years, or take up the study of better schools 
and prisons, and do the reading every woman plans 
to do, but scarcely ever finds time to do with her 
duties as housekeeper.”’ 

As one report puts it: ‘“‘Alumnz House will be a 
place where the dreams of youth can be recaptured 
and hopeful enthusiasm can be renewed to help 
women carry on their work in the greater community 
of life.”’ 

The Between Recitation Period 


IN a recent conference with her primary princi- 
pals, Miss Ella Sweeney, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in Providence, R. I., gave a helpful résumé 
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of the proper way of conducting the period between 
recitations usually devoted to industrial work of some 
sort. In old days, we called it “busy work.’’ That 
this portion of the child’s time is now more profitably 
employed is evident from the high standard set in 
the following questions, and is as applicable to kin- 
dergarten work as to primary: 
1. Does it provide for originality? 
2. Will right habits of study be developed? 
3. Does it present a social situation? 
4. Is individual rate of progress provided for? 
5. Has the child experience enough to attempt the 
work? 
6. Has he technique enough to carry out the idea? 
7. Is the work hard enough to challenge effort and 
easy enough to prevent discouragement? 
8. Does it make too great a tax on fine muscular 
co-ordination? 
9. Does the work present increasing difficulties? 
10. Is enough work provided to keep all the chil- 
dren busy at a good rate of speed during the 
entire period? 
Our President 
Mr. CooLipGe’s first utterance of any length— 


his message to Congress last December—attracted 


wide and favorable notice throughout the country. 
The President’s literary style has already become a 
sort of model. His brevity, his clear statement of a 
double-faced problem, his calm assurance, are of 
the greatest value in steadying the thought of the 
American people at a critical time. Politicians sel- 
dom have the gift of reticent and compelling speech. 
They usually appeal more to the emotional rather 
than to the logical and reasoning sense of the people. 
Mr. Coolidge will yet make a thoughtless people 
think. To start to quote from him is dangerous 
when the printed space is small. It is said that Lin- 
coln has for years been his model and this we can 
well believe. Of welfare work he says: 

‘There is no method by which we can be relieved 
of the results of our own folly or be guaranteed a 
successful life. There is an inescapable personal re- 
sponsibility for the development of character, of in- 
dustry, of thrift, of self-control. These do not come 
from the government but from the people them- 
selves.”’ 

And this about Education: ‘Mere intelligence is 
not enough. Enlightenment must be accompanied 
by that moral power which is the product of the home 
and of religion.”’ 


FREE schools and compulsory attendance are new experiences. No 
power of government can bring to them success. If they succeed, it will 
be through the genuine effort and support that can come only from the 
heart of the people themselves. It is this condition that makes the posi- 
tion of the teacher rise to such high importance. 

The standards which teachers are required to maintain are contin- 
ually rising. Their work takes on a new dignity. ‘lt is rising above a 
calling, above a profession, into the realms of an art. It must be dignified 
by technical training, ennobled by character, and sanctified by faith. It 
is not too much to say that the need of civilization is the need of teach- 


ers. The contribution which they make to human welfare is beyond 
estimation.—Calvin Coolidge. 
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My Garden of Memory 


Autobiography of Kate Douglas Wiggin, Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 


BRIEF review of such a charming book seems 
so inadequate that one feels like just saying, 
“Read it. In no other way can you form any idea 
of its delightful style or catch its spirit of joy in liv- 
ing.’ It is so bright and witty and entertaining and 
yet so earnest and carries Such a message of helpful- 
ness and fullness of life that its influence will be deep 
and inspiring. Whether it is the plays of child- 
hood or the solemn presentation to royalty, Mrs. 
Wiggin tells it all in her own fascinating way. 

The book takes one intimately into the everyday 
life of the author and her family, for, as she says, 
‘After all it is not alone the marvelous deeds, the 
great moments, the magnificent achievements that 
make the record of a life worth setting down, though 
I will allow they always make more fascinating read- 
ing.” 

The chapters about Mrs. Wiggin’s childhood are 
delightful. While the little everyday doings are not 
so different from those of hundreds of other little 
girls she tells them all in a different way and they 
fairly bubble over with childish spirit. One is con- 
tinually picturing the lively, active little girl and her 
somewhat heavier ‘“‘small sister’? who holds little 
Kate back by her inability to keep up and her ten- 
dency to sit down in the mud puddles. 
ural and childlike and wholesome. 

The unexpected and remarkable conversation 
with Charles Dickens has been printed before, but 
it is well worth reading over and over. 


It is all nat- 


It is one of 
the experiences which seem to give a hint of the 
future literary life of the author. 

Later, when the family moved to California, 
there are accounts of a happy girlhood, with the par- 
ties and the events which every girl enjoys, told in 
Mrs. Wiggin’s witty way, for she reveals some of 
the amusing idiosyncrasies of her dancing partners 
and tells of some of the entertaining youthful gay- 
eties. 


The girlhood, however, was short, for there came 
the necessity for earning a living. Even then, the 
same spirit of joy was uppermost and she says that 
their motto was ‘Expect everything and some of it 
happens.” ‘‘Even poverty has its humorous side!” 
It was at this time that the enthusiastic young girl 
was attracted by the kindergarten as it was revealed 
to her by Miss Emma Marwedel, who opened a 
training class in Los Angeles, and she says, “If I 
had been made of tinder and a lighted match had 
been applied to me I could not have taken fire more 
easily.”’ Her weeks in training and then her appli- 
cation of it in Santa Barbara are most interesting, 
but the fulfilment of her dream came later when 
she was given the opportunity to work with the chil- 
dren of Tar Flat. Then there are years of devoted 
service as training teacher. 

All through the book Mrs. Wiggin is continually 
bearing witness to the influence of the kindergarten 
training and it is as a kindergartner that our read- 
ers will love to think of her. 

As time goes on and literary work takes first 
place, there are chapters telling of delightful friend- 
ships with other authors and of travel in Europe. 

Perhaps no part of the book is more earnest and 
shows better Mrs. Wiggin’s unusual spirit of serv- 
ice to others than that which tells of the return to 
the childhood home in Maine and the helpful devel- 
opment of community life in that little hamlet. 

One wishes so deeply that Mrs. Wiggin might 
have lived to know how much pleasure her autobiog- 
raphy would give, but the last chapter, finished such 
a short time before her death, makes one rejoice in 
the thought of the permanence of her work and her 
influence. Her last words are a fitting climax when, 
in reviewing it all, she says: ‘““The song is more joy- 
ous in youth, fuller and stronger in middle age; it 
quavers a little as the years go on and on; but the 
song itself is never ended.” 
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Valentines 
By S. E. E. Hammond, Springfield, Mass. 


No. 1. 
Valentine Card 


OLD white paper, 24%” x 3’’, on long diameter. 
Trace and cut heart using Illustration 1 as pat- 
tern, placing dashed line on fold. Mark point A 
and trace line shown in Illustration 1 by placing 
lower point of pattern to point A on heart and trac- 
ing outer edge. Cut on this line. Repeat cutting 
of three more white hearts. Slip the four hearts on 
the four corners of a 3’ square of gray paper. Fas- 
ten this lightly with paste on a 47e”" red square 
(see picture). 


No. 2. 
Heart Basket 


FoLpD a 6” square of white paper into sixteen 


squares. 
form box. 


Cut as shown in Illustration 2. Paste to 


Fold 2’ square of red paper on one diam- 


eter. Trace and cut heart shape using Illustration 
2a as pattern. Repeat with seven other 2” red 
squares. Place all eight red hearts with folded 
edges together, mark point A (Illustration 2a) on 
all folded edges. Cut four of these hearts on the 
fold from point of heart to marked point. Cut re- 
maining four hearts on the fold from the top of 
heart to the marked point. Take one of the first 
four hearts and one of the second four hearts, slip 
one heart into the cut of the other heart letting hearts 
cross each other at right angles. Repeat with the 
remaining six hearts. Paste these at the four cor- 
ners of the white box (see picture). If a handle is 
desired cut from red paper a strip 34" x 9”. Paste 
ends inside box. 


No. 3. 


Valentine Jack 

Cut a strip of white paper 2” 
short diameter. Cut two large red hearts using 
pattern 3. Paste on opposite sides of white strip at 
the folded end. Cut red collar using 3a as pattern. 
Paste on end with lower point almost to 2”’ edge of 
white strip. Draw features for face using black 
crayon (see picture). Cut two small red hearts 


using pattern 3b. Paste small hearts to form ears 
(see picture). 


x Fold on 
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Practical Suggestions That Have Proved Their Worth 
Ye Muffin Shoppe 


Our first grade children were planning ways of 
earning money to pay for framing a large picture of 
Murillo’s St. Anthony and the Christ Child for our 
room. Many of them had brought pennies and told 
how they earned them, but we did not have nearly 
enough for the frame. 

Our Bobby and Betty Home Primer together with 
a Thimble Biscuit story started the children helping 
mother bake. Then in February we began reading 
and playing parts of Garnett and Dunlap’s Muffin 
Shop. The children soon began to ask why they 
could not have a little muffin shop and bake things 
to sell to the other grade children, so we planned to 
have our sale the day before St. Valentine’s Day 
and make the prettiest things we could. 

We decorated the table with Peter Pan red and 
white valentines and used pretty little plates on lace 
paper doilies. During the number periods we wrote 
prices on tiny paper slips. We made rhymes to go 
with the things we baked and gave copies to all who 
came. 

Baking for the ‘‘Muffin Shoppe’ became a home 
project. Each child brought food from home, most 
of it made by the children under mother’s supervi- 
sion, after our school plans, talks, and stories had 
been given. Every child mixed, cut or rolled, and 
baked what he was to make in his own toy dishes, 
mother telling him what ingredients to use and how 


to watch the oven. They also put raisin buttons on 
gingerbread boys’ coats, made sandwiches, frosting, 
cut and twisted candy canes, etc. 

Such a “Muffin Shoppe’ you never saw! The 
children thought the Muffin Man himself could 
hardly have done better. There were gingerbread 
boys of every size and kind, tiny cookies, doughnut 
balls, thimble biscuits, apple tarts for the queen of 
hearts (served on red hearts, as were the cookies 
also), tiny cakes and apple pies, a plum cake for 
Jack Horner, candy canes, a loaf of bread with rai- 
sins red, enough funny cooky animals for a zoo, 
little fat brown rolls, all kinds and sizes of red heart 
sandwiches and 

One a penny, 
Two a penny, 
Hot cross buns. 


The children wore little pointed cooks’ caps and 
aprons made of white paper napkins, with a red 
heart on each. They sang the Muffin Man song at 
intervals during the They made change, 
counted the money and found that there was enough 
for the picture frame and a good record or two for 
music appreciation. 

They were so enthusiastic that they said, ‘Oh, 
please let’s have a ‘Muffin Shoppe’ sale again.” 


GRACE JONES, Battle Creek, lowa. 


sale. 


A Use for Adhesive Tape Spools 


WE have found several uses for the tin spools on 
which adhesive tape is purchased. One day circles 
just the size of the ends of the larger spools were 
cut and pasted on each end. With crayolas we 
printed in bold letters different consonant sounds 
which had been studied. 


the fun. 


Then we were ready for 


The chairs were pushed back and each child sup- 
plied with pieces of newspaper as substitutes for 
cushions. After all were seated on the floor in a 
semicircle facing the wall I placed cards containing 


A 


A Substitute 


IN a large kindergarten where we needed all 
available floor space and where there was no more 
room for stationary tables, we found the following 
substitute satisfactory: 

We procured two smooth boards 22” long and 
10” wide, and laid them parallel across two low saw- 
horses. I mention two boards instead of one wide 
one, for there are times when they will serve better 
separately. 


phonic combinations and syllables against the base- 
board. Each child rolled his ‘“‘wheel’’ towards one 
of the cards and had the privilege of telling the word 
thus formed. If correct the card was his until the 
game was over. This proved so much fun that we 
varied the rules by using number combinations in- 
stead of phonics. 

These same spools, in various sizes, may also be 
utilized in making toys or gifts of various kinds. 

ALICE MACE, 
Konawa, Okla. 


for a Table 

These were completely covered with white oil- 
cloth tacked down smoothly so that they filled a 
special need for work with clay, water color, or 
muresco paints, for soap bubble blowing, or for any- 
thing that would require after cleaning. 

This portable table can be stored in smaller 
space when not in use than can the ordinary kinder- 
garten table. 

BERTHA B. TERRY, Meriden, Ct. 
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TWO TINY SONGS 


With Words By 
KATHERINE MERRILL 


JOY SONG 


K. M. German Air 
My heart is so full of Joy to-day Im hap- py in work and song and play. 


BEDTIME MARCH 


Children’s Singing Game, Languedoc 


Come, march a - round the ta - ble, Come, march a- round chair; 


say good-night to Dad - dy, Then march off up the _ stair! 


All rights reserved. 


Ped. Ped. Ped. Ped. * 
Now 
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Tour to France, Belgium, and England 


(Continued) 
The Chateau Country, July 30—August 2 


First Day in the Chateau Country 

OURAINE, the country of chateaux and the 

land of kings, possesses lovely landscapes, and 
has its own peculiar beauty and charm. It is a 
countryside which stretches out on both sides of 
the Loire, a river unlike any other, as. it is alter- 
nately the strongest and weakest among rivers, 
terrible in its rise but like an arm of the sea at low 
tide; its waters stretch out through a wide rich 
valley, and white, homelike villages are snugly 
set here and there, with small hillocks rising above 
them. 

After all the beautiful sunshine it was with just 
a tiny feeling of disappointment that we saw a 
leaden sky instead of the bright blue, and heard 
the patter of raindrops on the morning we were 
to start on our long ride to the Chateau Country, 
which we had heard about, read about, and thought 
about. But it lasted for only an instant, for there 
was too much to be done. We were instructed to 
take as little luggage as possible, the rest to be 
stored in Paris until our return. 

After an early breakfast we were soon in our 
motor cars crossing the Seine over the bridge built 
for the Paris Exposition and on our way through 
the Orleans Gate. Then the sun came out and 
we sped along the level road enjoying the clear 
air, which gave us a good appetite for the delicious 
dinner awaiting us at Orleans. It was the first 
of many merry ones for we sat at two long tables 
instead of at small ones as at the hotel in Paris. 

Orleans, as you know, was the town saved by 
Joan of Arc when it was besieged by the English, 
and this, with two other victories soon after won 
under her leadership, saved not only Orleans but 
France. The days of May 7 and 8 are always 
kept as holidays and celebrated with great magnifi- 
cence. 

After lunch we drove about the town, stopping 
for hat pins and ribbons with which to tie on our 
hats more securely, and to buy postcards. We saw 
the exterior of the Cathedral, which was very beauti- 
ful, but the interior was left for another time. 

We stopped first at the beautiful old fifteenth 
century church of Notre Dame de Cléry, built by 
Louis XI and containing the Royal Vault and 
Treasury. Here we met such a dear old curé who 
was always speaking of ‘‘my church,” and by the 
time we had seen all his treasures we felt that his 
pride was justifiable. Here was the marble tomb 
of Louis XI, and in the choir of the church a monu- 
mental grand altar bearing an unusual figure of 
the Miraculous Virgin. 

We were taken two or three at a time down a 
short flight of stairs to the vault which Louis often 
visited, and were shown the skulls of Louis and his 
wife, Charlotte of Savoie. The curé was so proud 


. 


Curé of Clery 


of them and he kept saying, “Just think, I have 
the only king of France buried in France in my 
church. The others are all in St. Denis in Paris.” 

Then we were taken to a chapel called the 
treasury and rightly named, for the choice little 
things shown to us were wonderful. We could 
feast our eyes, but no hand but that of the curé 
might touch them. 

Another chapel had an unusual bit of Gothic 
architecture, three arches on one side and only 
two on the other. 

After the curé had posed for his picture alone 
and with members of our party, with many thanks 
for a lovely visit we said our adieux and went on 
our way to our first chateau—-Chambord, one of 
the most beautiful of all the castles. We crossed 
the Loire on a queer rope suspension bridge that 
swayed and sagged so we were thankful enough 
to reach the other side. 

Chambord, in the bright sunshine, looked to 
me like a tremendous wedding cake, plain at the 
bottom and wonderfully gorgeous on top. This 


Chateau of Chambord (our cars in foreground) 
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chateau was formerly a hunting lodge of the Counts 
of Blois and was rebuilt about 1523 for Francis I. 
Eighteen hundred men were employed and it took 
about fifteen years. The walls and ceilings are 
paneled with the salamander and the F of Francis. 
The chief attraction of Chambord is the double 
spiral staircase where two persons may go—one 
up and the other down—at the same time with- 
out meeting, although able to see each other. The 
second floor has been taken away so that a better 
view of this beautiful staircase can be obtained. 
During the reign of Louis XIV two of Moliére’s plays 
were given here and the royal box was built into 
the great staircase. The staircase ends in a won- 


derful lantern on the roof from which extensive 
views of the surrounding country may be seen. 


On the Roof at Chambord 


In this chateau are thirteen staircases and three 
hundred and sixty-five rooms with fireplaces. We 
were shown exquisite tapestries in some of the 
rooms. In the study of Francis I on one of the 
windows he had written with a diamond a senti- 
ment which means in English, ‘‘Woman is change- 
able—a fool is he who trusts her.”’ 

It was to the Count of Chambord that the 
Crown of France was offered in 1873, if he would 
swear allegiance to the tricolor of France. This 
he refused to do, saying that his flag was the white 
flag with the gold lilies, the royal flag of France. 
The state coach was prepared for him after this 
occasion, but he never rode in it. It is still to be 
seen in the coach house and after visiting this room 
we left this wonderful old place and went on our 
way to Blois. 

It was a delightful drive which brought us late 
in the afternoon up to the entrance of the ‘‘Grande 
Hotel de Blois,’ a quaint looking and attractive 
building with its pretty window boxes filled with 
flowers. There was a courtyard where our motor 
cars were kept and this was reached by a passage- 
way which must be crossed in order to get to the 
dining room from the office and to the part of the 
house where our rooms were. 

After dinner we walked about the quaint old 
town with its narrow hilly streets and curious 
old houses. Mr. Roosevelt knew just where the 
choicest ones were and we who went with him 
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considered ourselves very fortunate. There was 
one old house built across a narrow street, but 
this street was wide compared to another near 
the hotel, where two persons could not pass each 
other unless one flattened himself against the wall. 
This narrow street had rooms built over it and as 
they were lighted we could see the wonderful ceil- 
ings and wainscoting. 

The Chateau of Blois we had admired from a 
distance and we heard so much about what we 
should see there on the next day that it is a wonder 
that Catherine de’ Medici, Duke of Guise, Anne de 
Bretagne, Francis, and others did not give us bad 
dreams or at least a restless night, but I, for one, 
think I never rested better after a busy day. 

ELLEN MAyor. 


Castles of Blois and Chaumont 


WE reached Blois late in the evening and stopped 
at the Grand Hotel. Though very tired, I was 
eager to see this old French city where so much of 
the history of France has been made. 

As soon as we had.dined we started out to explore 
the old town, wandering through the narrow, wind- 
ing streets, and finally, after climbing a short but 
steep hill, we found the city spread out before us. 
I shall never forget my first view of the castle; 
how disappointed I was, for it certainly did not look 
like the castle of my dreams. Instead of high tow- 
ers, moats, and drawbridges, all I saw was an im- 
mense pile of stone entirely surrounded by small 
houses. I had, therefore, to come down to earth 
and remember that this is the twentieth century 
and that moats and drawbridges are no longer in 
style, as the requirements of this modern city of 
Blois demanded every inch of ground formerly oc- 
cupied by moats and gardens. 

The walk along the river and over the bridge 
was beautiful and as I gazed into the waters of the 
Loire, I thought of the many people, famous in 
history and in story, who had taken this same walk. 

In the morning we were admitted to the castle. 
If I had been disappointed by the exterior, the 
interior more than exceeded my expectations. We 
entered the castle by the aisle Louis XII, built in 
the late Gothic style. The main door is surmounted 
by a niche containing a statue of Louis XII. The 
porcupine, the badge of this Louis, may be seen 
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Colonnade at Blois (Gothic) 
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Statue of Louis XII 


above the door. This doorway opens into the 
courtyard, which affords a view of the different 
styles of buildings encircling it. From this court- 
yard may be seen the great circular staircase, in 
an open octagonal tower which projects beyond 
the facade. This was built by Francis I, and is 
one of the most beautiful masterpieces of the Renais- 
sance. The first floor is reached by this staircase, 
which leads to the apartments of the French queens, 
the most famous rooms being those of Catherine 
de’ Medici. Here is her dressing room from which 
opens the secret staircase of the castle, and here 
her bedroom where she died in 1589. We saw also 
her study with its 237 carved panels, most of them 
concealing secret cupboards. Here, too, were the 
deep wells into which it was convenient to throw 
the bodies of those unfortunates who had incurred 
the queen’s dislike. 

The second floor contains the rooms of Henry 
Ill. These consist of reception room, study, bed- 
room, and dressing room. The reception room 
has two magnificent mantelpieces. At one of these 
the Duke of Guise was standing when summoned 
to the King’s presence, and then set upon and 
murdered. He defended himself with such skill 
and bravery and against such great odds, that 
Henry, who had watched the murder, said, when 
looking at his dead body, ‘‘He seems larger in death 
than in life.”’ 


The Great Circular Staircase at Blois 
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immense hall. 
of the nobles, clergy, and people, and here the people 


From these apartments we descended into an 
Here was held in 1576 a meeting 
for the first time in 
representative. 

We left Blois with regret, feeling that we should 
like to stay to really see the old town. We drove 
next to Chaumont. Chaumont was originally a 
feudal castle, and its strong towers were built to 
withstand a siege. Great trees frame it and a 
lazy stream sleeps at its feet, while the white houses 
of the little village lie just below. It still retains 
its moat and drawbridge, and here we stopped 
long enough to examine the details of the oaken 
door on which are carved the twelve apostles, and 
to look at the stone medallion that decorates the 
archway. Here we see the initials of Louis XII 
and Anne of Brittany, the L on a ground of fleur- 
de-lis and A among the arms of Brittany. We 
passed the drawbridge and the gate to enter a vast 
court surrounded on three sides by the chateau 
buildings, the fourth open to a delightful view 
of the valley. ‘The castle is completely furnished 
and visitors are not admitted when the family 
is at home. Fortunately no one was there at the 
time of our visit and we were permitted to see the 
greater part of it. 


France were permitted a 


Chateau of Chaumont 


Here lived Catherine de’ Medici with Henry II 
and after Henry’s death she forced her rival, Diane 
de Poitiers, to give her Chenonceau and take 
Chaumont instead. You can still see Catherine’s 
bedroom with its bed, the carved top of which sup- 
ports a royal crown. On one side is the queen’s 
prayer table with the open Bible, on the other, 
the toilet table with her boxes, all framed in tapes- 
tries, also her wedding chest and candlesticks. 
From this room was a small passage to the gallery 
overlooking the chapel, which is most charming 
with its many windows. A tall fine oak chair, 
carved and emblazoned, stands beside the sanc- 
tuary and a red cardinal’s hat hangs above this 
chair. Next to the queen’s room is the room of 
the astrologer with its secret staircase to the tower 
above, which he used as an observatory and where 
he mixed the poisons the queen desired. 

We then saw the bedroom of Diane de Poitiers 
with bed, dressing table, chest, and chairs. A 
large painting of Diane as a young girl hangs over 
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the mantel. The floor is paved with colored tiles 
and portrays the crest and motto of Diane. 

The dining room has an inlaid floor, some beau- 
tiful French tapestries, and an old clock bearing 
the crest of Francis I. It seemed strange to me 
to see the furniture of other days, recall the people 
who lived here so long ago, and then find in the 
old paneling of the wall a modern electric button. 

Chaumont was one of the few castles not de- 
stroyed during the Revolution. The story goes 
that Benjamin Franklin was a visitor here at that 
time and raised the American flag over the castle. 
The people respected our flag and the chateau 
was saved. The owner, out of gratitude to the 
country that had save his home, became an American 
citizen. So we have one more bond 


between 
America and France. 


ALICE M. KERR. 


Chenonceau and Loches 


THE Chateau of Chenonceau occupies a _ pic- 
turesque position spanning the little river Cher, 
with only a single bridge to link it to the surround- 
ing land. The approach is through a long avenue 
of beautiful over-arching trees, which leads to a 
park where two sphinxes keep watch over the 
entrance. On either side are lovely formal gardens 
dating back to 1313, and both banks of the river 
are bordered by long lines of trees. 

Just before we crossed the drawbridge we came 
to a lovely old circular stone well, and looking 
down into it we saw the finest little green ferns 
and moss growing on the sides. It looked so cool 
and refreshing! 

Crossing the moat, we were ready for our visit 
to this charming chateau with its peaked roofs, 
turrets, dormer windows, and towers. We went 
through the vestibule to the guard room, which 
is now used as a dining room. The walls are all 
hung with Flemish tapestry and the general atmos- 
phere is one of “hominess.’’ Just off from this 
room is the workroom of Catherine de’ Medici, 
which is still in its original state. 

The next room to be visited was the dance 
hall, which was given up to wounded soldiers during 
the last war, there being one hundred and twenty 
beds placed here. Catherine had hoped to add 


Chateau of Chenonceau 


Chenonceau from the Moat 


rooms beyond this dance hall, but her death came 
before the plans could be realized. 

Returning through the dance hall to the ves- 
tibule we entered the room of Francis I. The 
furniture, pictures, and valuable autographs which 
are kept in a glass case here are of great interest. 


Chenonceau from the River 


This chateau had been given to Diane de 
Poitiers at one time, but Catherine de’ Medici, 
being especially fond of Chenonceau, finally man- 
aged to make Diane give this in exchange for 
Chaumont. At present Chenonceau belongs to 
and is occupied by M. Menier, a well-known choc- 
olate manufacturer. 

Since visiting Chenonceau it is very easy to 
think of it as a place that ‘‘recalls memories of 
youth, elegance, poetry, and love.”’ 


Loches 


The ride from Chenonceau to Loches was a 
continuation of our trip through a _ picturesque 
open country of rich fields of grain and beautiful 
trees, and although the weather was not as bright 
as usual every one was enjoying the day. When 
we reached Loches we were much impressed by 
the attractive location of the town, which is on 
an elevation gently sloping down to the meadows 
watered: by the Indre. The castle is in the heart 
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Chateau Royal at Loches 


of the town and crowns the hill, commanding the 
surrounding country. It seemed like a small village 
in itself, for there were little dwelling houses all 
mixed in about the chateau. 

We were first taken into the old Collegiate 
Church of Our Lady, which is of the eleventh 
century. We were shown the towers, which were 
unusual in that they were hollow and one could 
look up ever so far into them. After seeing the 
church proper we were led by candlelight down 
a narrow, winding, stone staircase into a very musty 
room, which had one little opening in the upper 
part of the wall opposite the stairway. This under- 
ground place was at one time a chapel which had 
been used secretly by Louis XI for mass, and 
was unearthed and discovered in 1839. 

When we came outside again and were waiting 
for a guide we had pointed out to us a huge horse- 
chestnut tree which was said to have been planted 
by Francis I. We were also shown a few remains 
of the outer ramparts which had lookout towers 
at intervals for defensive purposes. 

At*this point our guide arrived and we were 
taken inside and climbed up a steep winding stair- 
way in the tower until we came to the oratory of 
Anne of Brittany. Here a niche in the wall showed 
where the altar had been. Just off from this room 
was her bedroom. During the Revolution this 
room was used as a prison and some of the old in- 
scriptions made by the prisoners still remain. Next 
we went down into the basement of this same tower 
where we saw the tomb of Agnes Sorel. 

Coming outdoors again we were ready for our 
explorations in the donjon, which proved to be a 
dark affair, and even the skies lent atmosphere to 
the occasion by lowering clouds hovering over 
the donjon keep. We were first taken into a room 
where there was an iron chain fastened into the 
stone wall and at the other end of this chain was 
an iron ‘‘necklace’’ which weighed fourteen pounds. 
There was also a little enclosure into which we 
looked through a grating where a prisoner could 
not even have the comfort of being able to lie down. 

Then we went outside to a place where parts 
of the walls had been destroyed during an air raid 
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of the recent war. Here was a well ninety feet 
deep which had served as a means of exit to sub- 
terranean passages when the chateau was besieged. 
A man would be lowered into this well and then 
make his way through underground passages until 
he came to the other side of the river where he 
was able to enter the village and obtain necessary 
provisions for the upkeep of the fortress. 

Next we went into a much larger donjon with 
some light, where one prisoner remained for nine 
years. The walls were decorated with paintings 
done by him. There was a sundial arrangement 
on the wall opposite the opening for light and by 
this the prisoner was able to keep track of the hours. 
From this room we went single file to look down 
into a hole into which a prisoner could be pushed, 
thereby meeting his fate. When we entered another 
prison cell the light was all turned out so that we 
could get the effect of absolute darkness. A prisoner 
put here and left in the blackness would grope his 
way along until he fell into a hole and thus end 
his life. 

Next we came out through the donjon and 
went down some narrow stairs into a cell which 
had been occupied by two bishops, who had carved 
into the stone wall a little altar and crosses, in 
the only spot where the light struck. Coming 
out of this cell we continued down the stairs until 
we found ourselves in one of the subterranean 
passages which had been used as a means of carry- 
ing provisions to the castle. 

The man who served as our guide discovered 
these passages and he is only waiting for more 
funds to continue his excavations. 

In striking contrast to the beautiful Renais- 
sance Chateau of Chenonceau, this old feudal 
Chateau of Loches bears an atmosphere of blood, 
and the secretiveness and darkness of life connected 
with it leave a gloomy impression. 

HENRIETTA G. HANSON. 


Chinon, Azay-le-Rideau, Ussé, and Langeais 


From Loches we drove to Tours for the night. 
Starting early the next morning, a long beautiful 
drive over a fine road, nearly the whole length of 
which was shaded by trees, so thick at times as 
to be almost a forest, brought us to Chinon. Before 
going to the chateau, we climbed to Echo Rock, 


Joan of Arc Tower at Chinon 
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Charles VII Room (and fireplace) where hereceived Joan of Arc 


where the hills gave back a remarkable echo, very 
clear, repeating distinctly several words. 

The chateau is a ruin, but the remains of the 
old manor are still gigantic, the high walls, dis- 
crowned turrets, and masonry harbor glorious 
memories. Scarcely anything remains intact except 
the belfry tower. Originally the castle was a fortress 
situated on an eminence commanding a fine view 
of the river Vienne and the fertile plain of Veron. 
It was here that Charles VII established his court 
and Joan of Arc came to see him and to inaugurate 
her extraordinary mission beneath the castle arches. 

Every one knows the details of the heroine’s 
arrival at Chinon. Only the fireplace remains 
of the room where she first saw Charles VII and 
recognized the disguised king, selecting him from 
the crowd of courtiers. In this room she revealed 
to him a secret known only to himself and God, 
and showed herself full of confidence in the cause 
she was to make triumphant. 

While Joan remained at Chinon she was tested 
by bishops in every possible way to prove whether 
or not she was an impostor, and we saw the tower 
in which she was held for a month in the spring of 
1429 to further test her honesty. She finally won the 
confidence of all and left for Orleans with the king. 

The main chateau consists of three strong- 
holds, distinct from each other, standing in a line 
from east to west, surrounded by cliffs and over- 
looking the river. We climbed to the top of one 
of the towers where there was a wonderful view 
of the country. 


Entrance and Avenue of Trees at Azay-le-Rideau 


“The Official Guide’’ was Robert, a charming 
little boy of six. He went everywhere with us 
and knew his lesson well. 

After luncheon at the Hotel de France we drove 
to Azay-le-Rideau, by many considered the gem 
of the chateaux. 

We did not see the interior, as it is bare, but 
it is a fine specimen of the early Renaissance archi- 
tecture, for it was all built at the same time, thus 
preserving perfect harmony. It stands in a beau- 
tiful location, for the river Indre runs on three 
sides. The beautiful woods around it are like a 
curtain and thus it is said it gained its name, ‘“‘Le 
Rideau,’ though others maintain it is a corruption 
of the name of the one who built it in 1255, Ridel 
or Rideau. 

Another lovely drive to Ussé! Here again we 
did not see the interior of the chateau, as the owner, 
Compte de Blacas, lives there. The gardens and 
terraces are very beautiful and from them one 
has a wide view of the country and the Indre. The 
exterior of the chateau is strikingly medizval in 
its strongholds. The old chapel is a mixture of 
Gothic and Renaissance, a combination not any 
more harmonious than a clashing of opposite colors. 
It is now used only as a burial place for the mem- 
bers of the family of Compte de Blacas. 

Next we drove to the Chateau of Langeais. 
This was built in 1460 by Jean Bourré. It has 
retained its old defense works and stands as a fine 
example of a mediaeval stronghold. There is a 
covered parapet of one hundred and thirty meters 
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Footbridge at Azay-le-Rideau 
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A View of the Chateau of Azay-le-Rideau 


around which we walked, having a fine view of 
the country. It is almost intact and the owner, 
M. Siegfried, has collected many authentic pieces 
of,furniture, pictures, and tapestries. 

On the way to Tours we passed the Pile of Cinq- 
Mars, a square tower 100 feet high and 16 feet 
wide. It forms a single block without any entrance. 
No one knows for what it was intended. 

The early part of the day we drove along one 
side of the river Loire, a wide beautiful river, very 
low then, but at times overflowing its banks. “The 
return to Tours for the night was along the opposite 
bank. 

The roads of France are very fine and for long 
stretches are lined with trees. Some of the country 
is level, but the wonderful fields of grain make it 
beautiful. Women do a great deal of the har- 


Chateau of Ussé 
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Gothic Door at Langeais 


vesting. This was done in a measure before the 
war, but has largely increased since, for France 
lost two million men. It is a tempting country 
for wayside picnics, but there is no place for them, 
for the French cultivate everything but the middle 
of the road—all honor to them! 

Jutta WELLS. 


Last Day in the Chateau Country 
IT .was a bright sunshiny morning when we 
left our hotel at Tours for our last day in that beau- 
tiful part of France. After having spent two nights 


Tower of Chateau 
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there we felt acquainted with the place and sorry 
to leave. We stopped at the Cathedral Saint- 
Gatien for a short time before we left the town. 

This cathedral is most beautiful, with its lovely 
stained glass windows. It contains a monumental 
tomb of the two children of Charles VIII erected 
between 1500 and 1506 in Renaissance style. Most 
of the building is of Gothic architecture, except 
the top of the towers, and there again is the Renais- 
sance influence. It was begun in 1170 on the spot 
where a more ancient cathedral had been burned. 

After leaving the cathedral we were soon on 
our way again, passing what seemed to be a large 
aeroplane station and training camp, for there 
were several aeroplanes circling about and alighting 
on the field, and many French soldiers. We passed 
some marching by the side of the road. On and 
on we went, past farms and vineyards, wheat fields 
and towns. There were trees everywhere, even 
along both sides of the road, and they were evenly 
spaced as if they had been planted that way and 
the spaces measured with a yardstick. Both men 
and women work in the fields, cutting and stacking 
wheat, and all of them waved to us and smiled as 
we passed by. 

Our first stop was at the town of Chartres, 
where we had lunch at a place called Hotel du 
Grand-Monarque. After lunch we all walked to 
the cathedral. This Cathedral of Chartres is called 
the Cathedral of the Notre Dame, and it is con- 
sidered one of the fines Gothic monuments in France. 
It is indeed beautiful. The old stained glass win- 
dows are unusually rich in their coloring. There 
is an elaborately carved screen built around the 
central part of the church and back of the altar, 
which seems somewhat out of place, as the whole 
church is simplicity itself, with its great Gothic 
arches. We were told that all the beautiful win- 
dows were removed during the war and put away 
in a safe place, so that they would not be destroyed. 

The time spent here seemed very short and 
we were rushed away again, but one driver lost his 
way and we had to come back to Chartres, which 
gave us another wonderful view of the cathedral, 
and we saw again the two towers, one Gothic and 
the other Romanesque. 

The whole day was delightful, for we had beau- 
tiful weather. We passed more soldiers and a 
great dirigible flew high above us. As we came 
nearer to Paris we passed the home of the President 
of France. It was larger, but I do not think it 
was so attractive as our own President’s home at 
Washington. 

Soon we were back again in Paris in our old 
Hotel d’Iena, many of us in our old rooms. 


Marjory K. HARMER. 


Some Cathedrals in France 


THE French cathedrals of the early thirteenth 
century rank among the greatest buildings in the 
world. Of them all, the cathedrals of Chartres, 
Rheims, Amiens, and Notre Dame of Paris, the 
four master cathedrals, have the same patroness, 
Our Lady, ‘“‘the glorious Mother of Christ.’’ Every 
one of the four is truly a ‘‘Bible in stone and glass.”’ 


They taught Scripture history, from the creation 
of the world to the last judgment, by means of 
illustration, to those who could not read. Books 
were scarce and costly, and as yet there were no 
printing presses. 

In these marvels of stone are recorded the deepest 
sentiments of mankind. Virtues and vices are 
contrasted; the mysteries of the sky and sea, the 
alluring half smile of the angels, and man’s dumb 
fellow creatures, the beasts; and trees and plants 
are splendidly interwoven with David and Isaiah, 
St. Peter and St. Paul, Charlemagne and Louis; 
all are guarded on the walls of these houses of wor- 
ship by the faithful gargoyles, that have craned 


their necks for ages to keep rain-water from the 
precious walls. 


Chartres Cathedral 

This cathedral was Our Lady’s shrine in a 
peculiar way. Tradition told of a Druid prophecy 
concerning a virgin mother made a hundred years 
before Christ, on the site of a cave where Chartres 
now stands. That Chartres was a meeting place 
of the Druids we know from Cesar, and their 
emblem, the oak leaf, is freely carved upon her 
walls. 

It is often, and justly, considered the most 
perfectly beautiful church in existence. It sug- 
gested to Lowell his poem called The Cathedral, 
in which he says it is the ‘‘most beautiful thing 
in France.” 

The crypt of the church is the largest in France, 
and the third largest in the world. It is the very 
one built in 1020, and was so soundly constructed 
that it stood firm, when, 200 years later, the upper 
church was destroyed by fire. 

The well, which dates back to the grotto of the 
Druids, is in the crypt behind the altar of the Virgin. 
In Roman times, when the Christians refused to 
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Doorway of Chartres Cathedral 


worship the Emperor’s image, there was a governor, 
Quirinus by name, who surrounded the Christians 
with his soldiers, when they met to pray and sing 
hymns to the Lord, and put them to the sword. 
Among those who were true to the faith was a young 
girl, Modesta by name, the daughter of Quirinus 
himself. It is said that she was brought before 
her father. His fury was so great, when he learned 
that she, his only daughter, had been baptized 
into the faith, that he declared she must give up 
her religion, or she must die. ‘“‘Strike,’’ she 
exclaimed, “I am a Christian!’’ She was tortured, 
and her body thrown with others into the well. 

A record of these early martyrdoms is to be 
found today in the beautiful and impressive statue 
of Modesta, with bas-reliefs of incidents in her 
life, in the south porch of the cathedral. They 
are much worn and mutilated, but you can discern 
an angel rising from the well, and two angels carry- 
ing her soul up to heaven. 

It is in connection with this well that a ceremony 
is still observed in the cathedral. When the _off- 
ciating bishop, or priest, chants, whether at mass, 
vespers, or matins, the choir does not respond in 
full, but only the nearest priest in a low voice. 
Some say that this is a memorial to the first Christian 
martyrs who dug the well. 

It was covered up in the seventeenth century, 
and lost track of until 1900, when through historical 
research and investigation, it was discovered, and 
it may still be seen, fenced about, that none may 
fall therein; for ’tis said that some have fallen. 

There is an “inexpressible harmony in Chartres 
Cathedral,’’ yet two hundred and sixty years elasped 
between the building of its two splendid towers. 
The old tower is the better built. It is a perfect 
masterpiece of masonic skill. Two terrible fires 
and more than seven hundred winters have left 
it with not one stone displaced. 

The building of the cathedral is an interesting 
story. All classes of people joined in the work. 
Kings, princes, knights, and ladies, townspeople 
and peasants, bowed their necks to the yoke, and 
harnessed themselves like oxen to carts, laden with 
stone, cement, wood,—sometimes a thousand men 
and women dragging one wagon,—so great was the 
weight. No sound was heard on the way save 


the murmur of prayers and the confession of sins. 
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If any one could not forgive his enemy or seek 
pardon from the priests for sin he was separated 
from the work and the people. 

You may see their work today, and you gaze 
in wonder, for the stones, it seems, have become 
intelligent, and on them you read the lives of saints, 
prophets, kings, and common people, from the 
creation to the Last Judgment. 

Seven miles from Chartres lie the quarries of 
this ‘“‘miraculous stone,” for it was in a vision that 
the quarry was said to have been revealed. Mirac- 
ulous it is still because of its quality of hardness 
and its gift of wear. It has stood the test of time, 
weather, and fire for a thousand years. 

The great porches of Chartres are peopled by 
more than 2,000 statues and statuettes. Over 
the ‘Celestial Portal’”’ is the story of the life of 
Christ. The battle of vices and virtues is here 
represented in stone: Wisdom carrying an open 
book, and at her feet Folly, nude and eating a 
stone; Justice with her sword and balance; Cow- 
ardice, a terror-stricken soldier, groveling before 
her; Temperance caressing a dove; Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Beauty, Swiftness, Strength, Liberty, 
Health, Pleasure, Friendship, Concord, Honor, 
Power, Joy. 

The south portal commemorates the Last Judg- 
ment. Our Lady stands at the central door, with 
Old and New Testament characters at her right 
and left. Nothing outside of France can be com- 
pared with the splendor of these great open porches. 

Around the southwest corner of the cathedral 
you will find that the wind never ceases to blow. 
The story goes that ‘Once upon a time Wind and 
Discord were traveling over the plains, and suddenly 
turned in the direction of the cathedral. At the 
foot of the towers, Discord asked his companion 
to wait, while he went into the Chapter-house. 
Business there detained him so long that the Wind 
is still waiting, waiting for him outside.”’ 

Richer than all the other great French churches 
is Chartres in her 12th and 13th century glass, the 
finest in the world. It is well worth a pilgrimage 
to Chartres just to see it. By the fire of 1194 all 
of the upper church was destroyed. The western 
porch and its three windows alone remained. The 
masonry of the tower was so charred that traces 
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Detail of Sculpture at Chartres 
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of the fire may be seen to this day. But in spite 
of fires and sieges, cleansing and restoring, and 
the winds that sweep across the plains, almost all 
the original glazing remains. 

One hundred and sixty-five great stained glass 
windows! and in these are painted 3,889 figures 
in thirty-eight separate legends—a national por- 
trait gallery of medieval France. Amazing are 
the glories of this unrivaled treasure of stained 
glass. The secret of its manufacture is lost, but 
it is easy to believe the story that the glaziers used 
to grind sapphires to powder and mix them with 
their glass. During the World War the glass was 
removed, because a bomb came near the precious 
jeweled lights. 

Those who have never seen Chartres should go 
there and visit the cathedral in the sunshine, and 
then they will wonder why they had never been 
there before. The wonderful misty rainbow appear- 
ance of the atmosphere lighted by the rose windows 
and seen through the tall Gothic arches of the 
cathedral, creates an impression never to be equaled 
nor effaced from memory. 


Rheims As We Saw It 

One of the four great cathedrals stands today 
a shapeless mass, resembling a place wrecked by 
ancient barbarism. It is seemingly unbelievable 
that only eight years ago all this ruin was wrought, 
on the great and famed Cathedral of Rheims, once 
the ideal type of a great Gothic cathedral, stripped 
of its incomparable artistic treasures. Its once 
illumined western front is battered and scarred 
past restoring, and is falling flake by flake. With 
a touch of the finger the stone crumbles to dust. 
One after another the angels on the buttresses 
have toppled down. The “Smile of Rheims” 
gone forever. 

The incessant rain of fire and shell, coming 
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Statue of Joan of Arc in front of Cathedral at Rheims 


from the northeast, wrecked the entrance-way. 
Never again will the lesson of the Last Judgment 
be preached at the ruined portal. 

In the first days of September, 1914, before the 
Germans left the city, some cans of inflammable 
liquid with bundles of straw were set on the roof, 
and were found and made note of officially by 
Frenchmen, who climbed the towers to hang out 
the Red Cross flag. On the 17th and 18th the 
church was riddled by shell fire, wiping out the 
kings, angels, and saints,—about 5,000 statues 
and images,—the master workmanship of the old 
stonecutters. 

Strange to tell, amid all this destruction and 
ruin, the statue of Jeanne d’Arc just outside the 
cathedral stands untouched. It is said that some of 
the stained glass windows and the tapestries were 
taken down in time to escape ruin. 

Poor battle-worn Rheims! No coming gen- 
erations of travelers will carry away an undying 
memory of the sunset hour in the once great 
Cathedral of Rheims. 

Epita L. C. LEvAGoop. 
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Standards by which to Judge Record Keeping 


THE following standards for judging records in kindergarten 
and first grade were presented at the session of supervisors held 
during the I. K. U. convention at Pittsburgh in 1923. Since the 
study of record keeping is being continued this year, the committee 
in charge is most desirous of having kindergartners, first grade 
teachers, and supervisors consider these standards in order to 
determine their worth. 

Will you kindly send the much needed criticisms and sugges- 
tions to the chairman, Miss E. Mae Raymond, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York Citv, at once, so that the revised 
material will represent standards that will be acceptable to all 
teachers of these grades? 

Do these records— 

1. offer help in stimulating the teacher in observation of child 
development? ; 

2. enable the teacher to analyze children’s daily experience? 

3. enable the teacher to guide children in their undertakings so 
that continuous development is assured? 

4. enable the teacher to check up on the activities of the day or 
of a longer period so that provision for all-sided development 
is assured? 

5. offer in their form a helpful organization of the data that has 
bearing on development of the child, considering him as an 
individual and as a member of a social group? 

6. enable the teacher to know how a child actually uses what he 
gains from his experiences so that she may note progress 

toward desired goals? 


7. enable the teacher to set up goals above the level of the chil- 
dren’s present abilities which shall serve as worthy guides 
to one engaged in helping the child make best use of his expe- 
riences? 

8. offer a new teacher a record of the experience through which 
children have passed so that she may know situations in 
which changes of conduct have been effected? 

9. show growth in the attainment of certain abilities gained as 
the children passed through these experiences? 


10. offer data concerning scientific measurements which have 
been given upon which certain procedure has been based? 
11. offer material of significance for group conferences for the 
purpose of making changes in curriculum? 
12. offer data to the supervisor which enables her to supplement 
her observations and thus offer more constructive help? 
13. help the student-teacher appreciate relative values? 
14. offer data valuable for use with the parents: 
a. to gain co-operation in meeting child’s need as shown by 
card? 
b. to show evidence of what is desirable attainment in 
those grades? 
15. offer justification for request of additional supplies and 
equipment needed for these grades? 
16. offer the maximum content with the minimum demand on 
the teacher’s time? 
17. give evidence that ‘“‘record keeping” is the tool of an efficient 


teacher? 
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International Kindergarten Union 


Slogan: 


The Minneapolis Meeting 
AN interesting convention and a good time are 
promised by the I. K. U. at its annual meeting 
to be held in Minneapolis, May 5 to 9. 
Local plans are developing rapidly under the 
direction of the following local chairmen: 


Stella Louise Wood, General Chairman. 

Minnie Easthagen, President Froebel Club. 
Nell Moody, Headquarters. 

Belle Kiehle, Accommodations. 

Margaret Sterrett, Places of Meeting. 

Mrs. Greta Brockman, Hospitality. 

Margaret Baxter, Badges and Decorations. 

Elizabeth Cook, Transportation. 

Nellie Gilbertson, Music. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Jacobson, Exhibits. 

Melvilene O’Gordon, Press and Publicity. 

Josephine Taylor, Finance. 

Doris Kester, Credentials and Elections. 
Elizabeth Hall, Advisory. 

The headquarters will be at Hotel Curtis and 
the meetings will be held at the Baptist Church, 
which has both a large and a small auditorium, 
and other rooms for the convenience of conventions. 

Great enthusiasm is being shown by the local 
kindergartners and it is hoped that a large dele- 
gation will respond to this ‘‘Call of the North.” 

Reservations at Headquarters should be made 
directly with the hotel. Inquiries about other 
accommodations may be addressed to the Chairman 
on Accommodalions, 

Miss BELLE KIEHLE, 
4421 Abbott Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Valuable Article Promised for March 

Miss ELIZABETH HALL, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools in Minneapolis, who was to have furnished 
an article in the interest of the Minneapolis meet- 
ing for this number writes: “It has been found that 
the results of certain studies now being made by 
the Research Bureau, notably one on the effect of 
kindergarten attendance on later progress in school, 
will not be available until a later date. 

‘‘We are preparing an educational bulletin on the 
kindergartens for distribution at the coming meeting 
of the International Kindergarten Union. Certain 
features of this bulletin will be the substance of the 
article for the March number of the magazine. We 
greatly regret the interference with plans for the 
February number, but we feel that the material for 
which we are waiting is of sufficient value to justify 
the delay.” 


Council of Kindergarten Supervisors and 
Training Teachers 

THERE will be a meeting of the I. K. U. Coun- 
cil of Kindergarten Supervisors and Training Teach- 
ers as usual in connection with the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
which will be held in Chicago the last week in Feb- 
ruary. 


Every Kindergartner in the World an Associate Member of the I. K. U. 


The session of the Council will follow a luncheon 
which will be given in the Gold Room of the Con- 
gress Hotel at 12.30 on Wednesday, February 27. 

Miss Ella Ruth Boyce, President of the I. K. U., 
will preside. The general topic will be Needs of the 
Pre-School Child, which will be presented by Miss 
Bess V. Cunningham of Teachers College, New 
York, and other speakers. 


Community House in Liévin, France 


PLANS for the building of a Community House 
in Liévin, France, as a permanent memorial to the 
work of the Kindergarten Unit, are progressing 
rapidly. 

The campaign for raising funds is to be con- 
ducted by states, and all contributions will be 
credited to the state from which they come. It 
is hoped that the entire amount ($80,000) will be 
contributed before the annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union in Minneapolis, May 
5 to 9, 1924, so that a report by states may be made 
at that time. This will be one of the crowning 
features of the Minneapolis meeting. 

Each state will be in charge of a State Chairman 
who will send out literature and forward contri- 
butions to the headquarters of the Unit. If you 
do not know the address of your State Chairman, 
send your contribution directly to the Headquurters 
of the Kindergarten Unit, 40 High Street, Springfield, 
Mass., and it will still be credited to your state. 
Checks should be made payable to the Kindergarten 
Unit, Inc. 

Every kindergartner, every kindergarten organ- 
ization, every friend of kindergarten interests, should 
be enlisted in this great undertaking, which will 
be of untold benefit to the children of France for 
all the years to come. 

HELP YOUR STATE TO “GO OVER THE 
TOP” IN CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE COM- 
MUNITY HOUSE. 


State Chairmen for the Community House 
Campaign 
Pennsylvania—Miss Ella Ruth Boyce, Pittsburgh. 
Ohio—Miss Annie Laws, Cincinnati. 
Massachusetts—Miss Caroline D. Aborn, Boston. 
California—Miss Barbara Greenwood, Los Angeles. 
Minnesota—Miss Stella Louise Wood, Minneapolis. 
Indiana—Miss Ruth Patterson, Indianapolis. 
Kentucky—Miss Susan Speed, Louisville. 
Maine—Miss Adelaide Mansur, Bangor. 
New Hampshire—Miss Iyla Chamberlin, Concord. 
New Jersey—Miss Bertha Barwis, Trenton. 
Wisconsin—Miss Louise Alder, Milwaukee. 
Dist. of Columbia—Miss Catharine Watkins, Washington. 
South Dakota—Miss Alvina DeWald, Aberdeen. 
Colorado—Miss Grace Besser, Denver. 
Nebraska—Mrs. O. S. Chittenden, Omaha 
North Carolina—Miss Mary E. Leeper, Asheville. 
Rhode Island—Miss Ellen Mayor, Providence. 
Arizona—Miss Clara S. Brown, Tempe. 
Kansas—Mrs. June R. Chapman, Topeka. 


Names of other chairmen will be printed next 
month. 
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Patty S. HILL 


PROFESSOR 
addressed the kindergartners of 
Southern California in Los Angeles 


in October. A tea in her honor 
was given by the Kindergarten 
Section of the Los Angeles City 
‘Teachers’ Club. 


In December Dr. William T. 
Root of Pittsburgh addressed the 
Southern Section of the California 
Teachers’ Association at its annual 
meeting in Los Angeles. 


The National Congress of 
Mothers and _ Parent-Teacher 
Associations, through its Kinder- 
garten Extension Committee, 
Miss Clara M. Wheeler, chairman, 
has issued a leaflet on Kinder- 
garten Extension, telling something 
of the state laws for establishing 
kindergartens, and _ suggesting 
books for the use of mothers who 
are not in close touch with kin- 
dergarten methods. Book lists 
for parents and suggestions for 
the establishment of kindergartens 
will be supplied on request. Ad- 
dress Miss CLARA M. WHEELER, 
853 Watson Street, Southwest, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Ulster County Kinder- 
garten Club, New Paltz, N. Y., 
was organized in October, 1922. 
The purpose of this club is to 
bring the members of the kinder- 
garten department of the State 
Normal School into closer relation- 
ship and to unite with kinder- 
garten organizations, both state 
and international. Each year the 
members plan some form of 
activity so that they may profit- 
ably use their time and money 
for kindergarten activities in other 
localities. 

Last the 


year department 


Under the title, “Talks to Young Teachers,’’ Miss Mattie Dalton, writer and lecturer on educational subjects, has con- 


News Items 


raised thirty dollars for the Kin- 
dergarten Unit in France. 

This year there are fifty-four 
members of the school enrolled 
inthe club. The following officers 


have been elected: President, 
Marian Hudson; vice-president, 
Florence Bristol; secretary, 
Eleanor Schofield; treasurer, 
Frances Hill. 
BS 

Unique Exhibit in Wisconsin 

THE Central Wisconsin 


Teachers’ Association, which holds 
annual conventions in Wausau, 
met October 12 and 13, 1923. 

One of the features of the 
annual conventions is an exhibi- 
tion, in a central kindergarten, 
of a project worked out by all 
the kindergarten children of the 
Wausau schools. 

In 1921, the Marathon County 
Fair was developed, and in 1922 
a house of four rooms, large 
enough for groups of children to 
play in, was furnished completely. 
In 1923 the kindergartners wished 
to show something different from 
what they had heretofore done, 
and agreed upon a specific plan. 

Realizing that little ‘ children 
love to bring their little ‘‘treas- 
ures,” such as pieces of string, 
empty spools, hoxes, etc., from 
home to kindergarten, the kinder- 
gartners planned to utilize these 
‘treasures’ in making playthings 
and other articles of interest to 
children, and also to ask for other 
materials with which to work, to 
be brought from home. The 
object was to show what can be 
done toward constructive hand 
work in the kindergarten, with 
materials found in the home. 


Of course, the idea is not a. 


TALKS TO YOUNG TEACHERS 


By MATTIE DALTON 


tributed a book of real helpfulness and cheer to the struggling young teacher. 


schools for teachers. 


Based upon Thorough Scholarship and Sympathetic Experience 
These ‘‘Talks”’ are sound in pedagogy and disclose a comprehensive knowledge of the work in the schoolroom. 
The author presents to the young and, therefore, inexperienced teacher, the purpose, the preparation and the presentation of lesson 
Some of the articles have dealt with the organization of the school, the discipline of the school, the 


assignments in a very attractive way. 


relation of the school to the community and the possibilities of the teaching position. 
Miss Dalton is master of a forceful, attractive style. 


Full Cloth, 256 Pages 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


234 Boylston St., Boston 


221 Fourth Ave., New York 


Her understanding comes from actual 
experience; the value of her ‘Little Talks” has been thoroughly demonstrated in the institute field, and in summer training 


Price, $1.50 


new one in the _ kindergarten 
world, but the project of an exhi- 
bition of articles made entirely of 
these home materials was new, 
and moreover appealed strongly 
to the children. 

These materials, of little value 
at home, when used in the kin- 
dergarten as a medium through 
which the child’s idea might be 
expressed in concrete form, become 
invaluable both to the child and 
the teacher. 

The children eagerly responded 
to the call for working materials, 
and these were soon literally 
pouring into the kindergartens: 
spools, milk bottle tops, bottles, 
jelly glasses, newspapers, paper 
bags, wall paper scraps, cereal 
boxes, potatoes, nuts, wood, collar 
buttons, and many others. 
~The children busied themselves 
for days working out their own 
ideas which, together with sug- 
gestions from the teachers, showed 
some original results, especially 
among the second-year children. 
Corncob candle holders, a doll of 
spools, cradle from a cereal box, 
enameled Mason jar covers for 
trays, a dresser of match boxes— 


these are a few of the articles 
made. 
At the exhibit, the articles 


were displayed in groups: paper 
display, wood display, cardboard 
box display, etc. 

Posters about the room 
announced that the articles had 
been made by the children since 
September 4, 1923, from materials 
brought from their homes. 

The crowds of teachers who 
visited the exhibit testified to 


the interest shown, and one kin- 
dergartner remarked, ought 
to be wonderfully interesting to 


GEO. COLVIN, 
State Superintendent of Kentucky 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


a Board of Education, too, for 
the materials used in construc- 
tion did not cost a cent.”’ 
MARIE JOHNSON. 
California Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Association 

THE California Kindergarten- 
Primary Association was organ- 
ized at Fresno, Calif., November 
24, by representatives from. all 
sections of the state. This state- 
wide organization aims to further 
the interests of kindergarten- 
primary education. All organ- 
ized clubs interested in kinder- 
garten or primary education are 
eligible to membership through 
representation. For purposes of 
organization, the state has been 
districted into the same sections 
as those designated by the 
California Teachers’ Association. 

The object of this association 
is to unify thought and action in 
the field of kindergarten-primary 
education throughout the state; 
to bring about legislation that 
will seek to further kindergarten- 
primary education; to promote 
the best types of teacher training 
in this field; to encourage research 
work; to establish a_ publicity 
program; to. affiliate kinder- 
garten-primary interests with 
other organizations that are 
interested in the education of 
young children and to co-operate 
with state and national organiza- 
tions, with the International Kin- 
dergarten Union and the U. S. 
Bureau of Education. 

The following officers were 
elected by the Council to serve 
temporarily until the constitution 
was accepted and put into effect: 


President, Katherine McLaughlin, 
Southern Branch, University 
of California. 

Vice-Presidents, The Presidents of 
the six districts represented 
in the Association: Bay 
Section, Lavinia McMurdo. 
Central Section, Floy Lewis. 
Coast Section, not determined. 
North Central, Marion Bar- 


SINCE THE MOVING PICTURES CAME, 


it has become a custom among the thinking 
class of men and women to go home after 
the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refresh, and cleanse. 
Murine at Druggists, 50c. Ask Murine 
Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, for Book of 
the Eye free. 
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bur. North Section, not deter- 

mined. South Section, Bar- 

bara Greenwood. 

Recording Secretary, Florence L. 
Morrison; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Faith Shaw; Treasurer, 
Anna M. Stovall. 

Kindergarten Progress in Ari- 

zona 

At the annual meeting of the 
Arizona Teachers Association, No- 
vember 27, at Tucson, a Kinder- 
garten Section meeting was held, 
with the following program: 

Present-Day Tendencies in 
Child Study, Norman Fenton, De- 
partment .of Education, Tempe 
Normal School. 

Present-Day Tendencies in Or- 
ganization, Martha J. Criley, 
Teachers’ College, Indianapolis. 

Present-Day Tendencies in 
Method, Margaret Martin, Tuc- 
son Public Schools. 

New books, Bureau of Educa- 
tion publications, and new song 
records were on display. 

A committee was chosen to fur- 
ther kindergarten work in the 
state. The members are: Viola 
McLean, Miami; Ione Hazelwood, 
Bisbee; Margaret Sealey, Tomb- 
stone; Lois Mater, Margaret Mar- 
tin, Dorothy Spears, Tucson; 
Christine Criley, St. Davis; Hel- 
ena Keyte, Nogales; Clara S. 
Brown, Tempe. 

At the request of the presi- 
dent of the association, Miss Clara 
S. Brown of Tempe Normal 
School arranged the program and 
presided. Letters were sent to all 
the kindergartners in the southern 
part of the state, with a good re- 
sponse, so there was a very satis- 
factory beginning toward kinder- 
garten organization in Arizona. 

New kindergartens have re- 
cently been established in Tucson, 
Tombstone, and Bisbee. 


National Council of Primary 


Education 
THE annual meeting of the 
National Council of Primary 


Education will be held as usual 
in connection with the meeting 
of the Department of Superin- 
tendence which is to be in Chicago, 
February 24 to 28. The Council 
meeting will be on February 26 
in the Gold Room of the Congress 
Hotel. 


Luncheon will be served at 
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j Sterno 


FOR HOME -FOR SCHOOL 


Just what you need for quickly preparing 
meals st home or at school. Make regular 
meals, heat water, soup, curling-irons, flat- 
irons, washclothing,makecandy— —thousands 
of uses. Instant heat, no smoke or smell. 
Stove folds flat, weighs 8 ounces. 


SEND THIS AD. ond 25 cents to STERNO CORP. 
9 East 37th St., N. Y. City, Dept. 99, and w ill send y« yu 
this stove, can ‘of Ste and handy e ler, pre 


Sterno 


Canned Heat 
For. Winter Use: 


Merry Tales for 
Children 


by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


Every child loves 
to laugh, and the 
good “funny” story 
is not only the child's 
right, but his need. 
This collection of 
humorous stories 
supplies. not only en- 
tertainment for boys 
end girls, but each of 
its pages carries a 
hidden lesson made 
permanent inthe 
child’s heart through 
the fine, sure philos- 
ophy of laughter. The author has drawn upon 
practically every source, old and modern, for the 
best in child humor. The stories are classified 
under the important headings of those child in- 
terests which, properly fed, influence his future 
life. Price, $1.75 


Milton Bradley Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Educational 


Bradley’s 


A complete line of the best materials available for 
educational purposes. Reading and Language 
Materials, Number Work Supplies, Water 
Colors and Crayons, Drawing Materials 
and Art Supplies, Books and Kindergarten 
Materials. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Besten New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Frencisce 
Chicage: Thomas Charles Co.,Agts. Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agts. 
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THE BOOK THAT HELPS 


The Teachers’ Practice Book 


Monthly School Plans 


September to June 


HOUSANDS OF TEACHERS testify to the 
great help which the Teachers’ Practice Book 
Zeca nas been to them in their daily school work. 
CS It is a book of one hundred double-column 

pages, 9x12 inches in size, bound in paper covers and 
|. containing the work of a score of different school people, 
authors of note. 


Monthly Plans and Programs for every month in the school year, from 
September to June, inclusive, presented in the book, furnish the teacher with 
just what is needed to supplement the routine school work—just what is needed 
to enliven and vivify and enrich school life and make it very interesting and 
educative. Its use will increase your efficiency as a teacher and further yuur 
promotion. 


Programs and Exercises—Besides the Monthly School Plans, there are 
School Programs and Exercises for celebrating almost every special occasion 
that is usually regarded in school exercises. The material of this sort is bright 
and popular and is equivalent to 64 pages of ordinary book pages. 


Busy Work—There are Busy Work Calendars for construction by the pu- 
pils from patterns furnished that afford busy work throughout the year—work 
that is appropriate to the season. 


Songs and Games—There are Songs with Music for many occasions and 
‘seasons. There are Games for Schoolroom and Playground. 


Language Stories—There are Language Stories for Reproduction in Pri- 
mary Language Classes. 


American Authors—There are Author Studies for the Grammar Grade 
Classes. The studies include Irving, Bryant, Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Field, and Riley. 


Handwork—There is a variety of material for Handwork, Paper Cutting, 
and Construction Work that meets the needs of all elementary school grades. 
It is a veritable Working Plan Book which any teacher should possess and will 
find of constant daily help. 


Equal in contents to an ordinary library size volume of 400 pages 


PRICE 60 CENTS 


All orders filled promptly on receipt of the cash. Address 


GEORGE W. JONES, 
OAK PARK, ILL. 


Publisher of School Century. 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


noon. Arrangements are in charge 
of Helen Dwyer, 500 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, through whom 
reservations may be made. 

The program which will follow 
promises to be of special interest. 
There will be a presentation of 
two contrasting types of pro- 
cedure, both representing out- 
standing examples of present-day 
practice. One will come from 
the Francis Parker School of 
Chicago, which, under the leader- 
ship of Miss Flora J. Cooke, has 
for years been one of the foremost 
examples of the possibilities of a 
socialized curriculum, The other 
will come from the public schools 
of Winnetka which, under the lead- 
ership of Supt. Carleton Washburn, 
are doing very significant work in 
stimulating individual responsibil- 
ity in their pupils. 

These two factors are two 
essential elements in the educative 
process which present one of our 
most perplexing problems of 
adjustment and correlation. It is 
expected that much help will be 
gained from the presentations and 
the discussion which will follow. 
Dramatics for Health Teaching 

MorE new material for use 
in the teaching of health has 
just been issued by the Bureau 
of Education in the form of a 
leaflet-called Dramatics for Health 
Teaching, by Harriet Wedgwood, 
Junior Specialist in School Hygiene 
of the U. S. Bureau of Education. 

It gives some helpful sugges- 
tions for teaching health in schools 
by means of plays. 

There is also a valuable list 
of references for health education 


- publications and a list of those 


published by the Bureau. 

Copies of this leaflet may be 
obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
5 cents per single copy and 2 
cents for each additional copy. 

Consolidation of Schools 

For 80 years or more educators 
have known and pointed out that 
the little one-room school, even 
at its best, is an ineffective instru- 
ment and should exist only where 
it is impractical to provide any- 
thing else, says the bulletin, Con- 
solidation of Schools and Trans- 
portation of Pupils, just issued by 
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Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Compary’s Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 144 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade should know about our popular and 
successful Heme Kindergarten Coarse; also 
about the Course in Primary Methods which 
we offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell, 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, 
§) We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial postions and better 


OR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 
Principal. 250-page catalogue tree. Write to-day. 
Tee Home Corressondence School, Dept. 49, Springfield, Mass 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Kducationio 
the principal cities, Send tor ill- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo..rds, siated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard p'ate fn slabs, di viders, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the @ 
NEW YOBK BILICAT.{. BOOKBLATECO, 


30-22-24 Veuey New York, 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
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Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


TheGEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. TORONTO, ONT. 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nel! and leading co)leges. 


and Preparatery, Agricultural, Com- 
riments. 


Academic 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Depa: 
Preparation for College Teachers’ 
and Civil Service Baaminations. . 


deh 260 p eataleg tree. Write te-day. 
THE HOME CORR! DNDENCE SCHOOL 


Pref. Genung 
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the Department of the Interior 
through the Bureau of Education. 

The rural school project of 
continental United States consists 
in educating over eighteen mil- 
lions of young people between the 
ages of 5 and 20 who live in small 
towns and villages or in the open 
country. The 300,000 or more 
schools classified as rural enrolled 
nearly twelve and one-half millions 
of pupils in 1920. Two years ago 
at least one fourth of the rural 
school enrollment and 45 per cent 
of the teaching force were in 187,- 
951 one-room schools, nearly all of 
these schools being in the open 
country. A hopeful sign for the 
future is set forth by the bulletin 
in the statement that in 1920, 
389,783 pupils were enrolled in 
about 12,000 consolidated schools. 

Consolidated schools equalize 
educational opportunities by con- 
centrating the wealth and energy 
of large areas, thus securing better 
teachers, more artistic and ade- 
quate school buildings, better 
attendance, and healthy and 
happy children. The playgrounds 
equipped for athletic meets, base- 
ball, basketball, and tennis, the 
gymnasiums with shower baths 
and swimming pools, put the 
children on a par with their city 
cousins. Consolidated schools 
may have modern class rooms and 
heating plants; they may main- 
tain laboratories where science, 
agriculture, and cooking are 
taught, and they may have garden 
plots, small fields, and livestock. 

With the big, comfortable auto 
busses to transport the pupils, 
distance is practically annihilated, 
and no matter how poor the 
family, or how isolated the farm, 
the children in a typical con- 
solidated school district have the 
privilege of an accredited four-year 
high school course after they have 
finished the grades. In many 
sections the consolidated schools 
are used as community’ houses, 
thus bringing wider interests to 
old and young alike. 

Index to Bureau of Education 
Bulletins 

To assist teachers, students, 
and librarians in the use of its 
material, the United States Bureau 
of Education has published a com- 
plete list of the bulletins issued 
by the bureau from the beginning 


Ghe 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY ~- 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
& Allied Producis 
Vv 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Ie- 
sued by the Department of Kindergarten— 
First-Grade Education of Teachers College. 
Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph.D. 30 
cents. 


This inventory of habits formed by kindergar- 
ten and first grade children gives teachers and 
supervisors a guide for teaching which will pro- 
vide specific objectives obtainable by five-and 
six-year-olds. The habits are grouped as fol- 
lows: Health habits, personal habits, social- 
moral habits, intellectual habits, and motor 
skills. A separate chart is included for each 
group and record sheets are provided for re- 
porting the progress of each child. 


Horace Mann Studies in Elemen- 
tary Education. A reprint of Studies 
which have appeared in the Teachers Col- 
lege Record. 75 cents. 


The separate studies are: The Theories Under- 
lying the Experiment. Specimen Activities of 
the First Grade. First Grade Materials and 
Stimuli. Materials and Activities in the Second 
Grade. Materials and Activities in the Third 
Grade. Experimental Measurements. The 
Course of Study and the Program in the Project 
Method. Project Teaching in an Advanced 
Fifth Grade. Clubs for —- Boys. The 
Teaching of Citizenship in the Grades. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 


FOR ALL 
ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 


SPRINGFIELD 
PHOTO -ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, including Courses and Methods, 
Reading and How to Teach It, Nature 
Study, Busy Work, and Phonetics, taught 
by Dr. A. H. Campbell, Principal of oar 


Normal Department. 
We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial positions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 
Principal. 


The Rome Correspondence School Dept. 560, Springfield, Maes. 


eatalogue free. Write te-day. 
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PEDAGOGICALLY GRADED HANDWRITING TEXTBOOKS, plus the all year free professional 
services Na a large corps of expert penmanship visiting instructors, who cover in their work the United 
States, plus free normai extension courses conducted by expert instructors in Practical Penmanship in the 
offices of The A. N. Palmer Company, have made 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


a great power in educational work in all institutions of learning and in business and social life. 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN cuts the chirographic corners and offers a simple, fascinating way 


to x which embodies LEGIBILITY, COMMERCIAL R APIDITY, EASE and 
ENDL 


If you = a familiar with ‘the always successful 
PALMER METHOD PLAN 
write to our nearest office for detailed information. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, New York, N.Y. 2128 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. Pittock Bldg., Portland, Oregon 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an exceptionally low price: 

Chain Making and Bead. Stringing, $o 

Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work ona Painting, $0.70 

Mat Weaving, $0.25 

1o Christmas Cards, $0.40 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendency toward 
finger - cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th Street New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 INCORPORATED 1890 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue (Telephone Calumet 6127) CHICAGO 


OUR BUILDING can be easily reached 
by any of the following routes: 


First:—Any street car going south on 
Wabash Avenue, to 23d Street, one block 
east, Indiana Avenue car to 23d Street, 
three blocks east. 


Second:—South Side elevated to 22d 
Street Station, five blocks east, half block 
south. 


Third:—Illinois Central Railroad to 
22d Street Station, one block west, half 
block south. 


We are the exclusive distributers of The Milton Bradley Co.’s School Materials 
and Books, for the following states—Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, South Dakota, and North Dakota. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


of the series, in 1906, to the end 
of 1922, with an index by author, 
title, and subject. These bul- 
letins, 642 in all, have been issued 
at irregular intervals, usually 
about fifty a year. The numerous 
circulars, leaflets, and other pub- 
lications of the bureau are not 
included in the list. 

The index shows a wide range 
of subjects, including agricultural 
education, Americanization, civics, 
compulsory education, educa- 
tional surveys, exceptional chil- 
dren, home economics, industrial 
education, kindergarten  edu- 
cation, mathematics, moving 
pictures, open-air schools, prison 
schools, project method, rural 
schools, safety education, univer- 
sities and colleges, work-study- 
play plan, and many other sub- 
jects connected with the adminis- 
tration and supervision of edu- 
cation both in this country and 
abroad. Education classes. in 
normal schools and_ universities 
are using these bulletins more 
and more every year. Many of 
the older publications are now 
out of print, but are available 
for consultation in public and 
university libraries. 

American Library Association 

THE AMERICAN LIBRARY Asso- 
CIATION is. interested in school 
libraries as well as public libraries. 
Certain of its publications of the 
last few months are of special 
value to teachers and school super- 
intendents in their selection and 
supervision of children’s reading. 

School Library Service, by Anne 
T. Eaton, is a handbook full of 
good advice, based on experience, 
for the school librarian, teacher 
librarian, or the teacher without 
library training in charge of the 
class-room books. 35 cents. 

Fhe School Library, an_illus- 
trated leaflet, is being used for 
distribution to school and lay 
people whose support and inter- 
est are necessary for the estab- 
lishment or improvement of the 
school library. 100 copies, $3; 
1,000, $20. 

Graded List of Stories to Tell or 
Read Aloud, revised by Carrie E. 
Scott, lists and describes fifteen 
books for each grade, giving pub- 
lishers and prices, and also lists 
books for the story-teller and 
story cycles. 35 cents. 
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Gifts for Children’s Book-Shelves 


an attractive and carefully 
selected buying list of 110 books 
for children of various ages. 
Especially useful for distribution 
during ‘“‘Children’s Book Week”’ 
and just before Christmas. 100 
copies, $2; 1,000, $12. 

A. L. A. Catalog, 1912-1921, 
classifies and describes more than 
4,000 books for adults and chil- 
dren. There is a growing demand 
for it among. school people. 


Cloth, $4. 


is 


Books for Tired Eyes is a 
selected list of books in large 
print. 35 cents. 

Book Notices 
How To Puontcs. By 


Mary L. Dougherty, Instructor 
in Education, Johns Hopkins 


University, Baltimore, Md. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 

The aim of this book is not 


primarily to teach a system of 
phonics, but to teach children to 
read. As a means for accom- 
plishing this end, phonics has a 
definite and important place in 
the primary grades, for it helps 
to give a child independence in 
reading by giving him a systematic 
method of attacking words. 

This book supplies a_ useful 
system of phonics which provides 
a minimum amount of phonic 
training, and relates the work 
directly to the thought-getting 
process. It may be used with 
any reading book suitable for 
beginners. 

Primary teachers and instruc- 
tors in theory of teaching reading 
will find it sound and suggestive. 


THE SILENT READING Howr. 
First Reader. Second Reader. 
By Guy Thomas Buswell, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, and Wil- 
liam Henry Wheeler. Illustrated 
by Lucille Enders. Wheeler 
Publishing Company, Chicago. 
The University of Chicago has 


An Accredited Training School. Three-Year Course. 


Demonstration Kindergarten and Elementary Schoo! in 
connection with Training School. 
Homelike Students’ Residences. 


ADA MAE BROOKS, Director, 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


eye movements in silent reading, 
and one of the members of the 
group of men who have been 
carrying on these investigations 
has applied his opinions in a 
practical way by bringing out a 
series of readers for use in silent 
reading. The authors of these 
books emphasize the fact that the 
chief aim in the primary grades 
should be to develop the habit of 
reading rapidly and easily large 
amounts of simple narrative 
material, for at this time the pur- 
pose of reading is entirely for 
enjoyment or general information. 
The child should be helped to 
understand that reading is a proc- 
ess of thought getting rather than 
a process of word calling. 

In quantity each book repre- 
sents approximately the average 
size of the next higher book of all 
other series, because silent read- 
ing is a more rapid process than 
oral reading and a larger amount 
of reading matter can be used. 
All the stories are interesting, 
founded on fact, and give the 
child some groundwork for con- 


structive thinking. This elimi- 
nates fairy stories, folklore, myths, 
legends, and nonsense rhymes, 
which have their place, but which 
may be given to the children in 
other ways. 

This first book includes a 
Teacher’s Manual and Lesson Out- 
lines for the silent reading hour. 
It is most attractively made and 
the illustrations are interesting. 


LA PEDAGOGIE EXPERIMENTALE 
AU JARDIN d’ENFANTs. By 
Tobie Jonckheere, Directeur de 
l’Ecole Normale, Professeur a 
l'Universite de Bruxelles. 
Maurice Lamertin, 58 Rue 
Coudenberg, Bruxelles. 

A new edition of this pedagog- 
ical study of kindergarten princi- 
ples as carried out in one of the 
European countries will be of 
interest to students of the kin- 
dergarten everywhere. The chap- 
ters deal with the usual subjects 
of such a study, Reason, Memory, 
Judgment, Muscular Sense, Lan- 
guage, Measure of Intelligence, 
and so on. 


We Place You in 


ROCKY IMT TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLOG DENVER,.COLO 


Wo. RuFFeEr, Ph.D., Manager 


Branch Offices: 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building 


the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National— 
Our Service is Unexcelled 


FREE REGISTRATION 


to normal and college graduates. WRITE US 
NOW for enrollment blank and booklet, ‘How 
to Apply” with Laws of Certification. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded, 1898, by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY ; 
Thorough training for kindergarten, primary, and playground posi- 
tions. Supervised practice teaching. Enroll now for entrance in 1924. 


Write for booklet, 


**Training Children. 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


25 Huntington Ave. 


Kindergarten and 


National 


Box 77 Boston, Mass. 


Elementary College 


Chicago, Illinois. 


‘Two-year course, kindergarten-primary diploma, 
Six dormitories on college grounds, 


degree course. 
ing demand for graduates. 


Three-year course, Four-year 
School accredited. Increas- 
Thirty-seventh annual session. 


Summer School—June 23-Aug, 15. 


For Catalog and Book of Views, 


Address the Registrar, Box 125, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


= 
been conducting a research on 
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KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


WHEELOCK 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 


Two years course for Kindergarten and Primary 


CHILD GARDEN DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL DORMITORY 


Apply to LUCY WHEELOCK, 100 Riverway, BOSTON 


MISS HARRIET NIEL, Principal 


Kindergarten and Primary Training School:—Two Years’ Course. 


New Address, 


472 Boylston Street, opposite Former Technology Buildings, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, INDUSTRIAL WORK. DORMITORY. 
Address, 
Mrs. EDITH LESLEY WOLFARD, 
29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass 


THE FANNIE A. SMITH 
Kindergarten Training School 


School residence fora limited number. Grounds for athletics and 
outdoor life. Practical work. Two year course. 
Graduates in demand. Catalog. 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 
1124 Iranistan Ave., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


CONNECTICUT FROEBEL NORMAL . 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 
Academic, Kindergarten, Primary, and Playground Courses. 


DAY SCHOOL. 
Certificates. 


BOARDING and 
Extensive facilities for thorough and quick work. State 
25th year. For booklet, address 

MARY C. MILLS, 


181 West Ave. BRIDGEPORT CONS. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


College Overlooks Lake Michigan 


Three Departments: Kindergarten, Primary, Playground and Community 
Service. College Dormitory in best residential district of Hyde Park. Strong 
Faculty. Accredited. Fine Equipment. Central Location. 27th year opened 
September 18. 


Address, Registrar, Box 50, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
On Chicago Lake Front 


MID-YEAR CLASS | Starts Feb. Ist., 1924. 


3 Departments: —Kindergarten—Primary—Playground; Courses in 
Curriculum and Project Method: Demonstration Kindergarten. 


Address Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College, Box P, 616-20 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


AFFORDBY NORMAL SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY DIPLOMA 
UNIVERSITY CREDITS 


Twenty-fifth Session Began September 24. Send for Catalogue. 


Elizabeth Silkman, Principal © 823 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
of the Kate Baldwin 


FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 


Savannah, Georgia 


For information, address 
HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, Principal of the Training School and 
Supervisor of kindergartens 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


FROEBEL LEAGUE KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Two-year Professional Course. Special Courses in Kindergarten and Primary 
Work, Students’ Residence. Model Kindergarten 
and Primary Department. Send for circular. 


Mrs. Marion B. B. Langzettel, Director, 112 East 71st Street, New York City 


Miss Jenny Hunter’s 


Kindergarten Training School 
will re-open Oct. Ist at 70 Central Park West Cor. 67 Street. 
A regular two years’ course will be given with Primary methods. 


A third year will be added to meet the requirements of the New York 
State Board of Regents. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL 


Central Park West and Sixty-third Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Normal Training Department 
Kindergarten and Primary Courses 
Work given by specialists in the school and from Teachers College. 
Educational Advisor, Professor Patty S. Hill 


Fall term opened September 17, 1923. Jessica E. Beers, Principal 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 


Kindergarten-Primary Training School 


Affiliated with New York University. Students enrolled for September and 
February. Exceptional residence facilities. Excellent positions for graduates. 


Address, MISS HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal 
N. Y. Univ. Bldg., New York City 


Miss Illman’s School for Kindergartners 


Five K, Washington Square, 


Junior, Senior, and Graduate Courses. Primary Methods. Practice 
Kindergartens. Homelike Students’ Residence. 
For particulars, address 
A. T. ILLMAN, Principal, 
Box K. 4000 PINE ST. Philadelphia 


The Cincinnati Kindergarten Association 
Training School 
Forty-fourth Year Opened September 20, 1923 


Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati. 
Schools, Missions and Private Kindergartens. 


LILLIAN H. STONE, Principal 
6 Linton Street 


Practice teaching in Public 


Cleveland Kindergarten - Primary 


Training School 
2050 East 96th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Two year course, with excellent opportunity for Kindergarten and Primary 
practice. Diploma accredited toward a degree in Education. Homelike stu- 
dent residence. 

Address 


MAY HILL, Principal 


1882 1923 
The Teachers College of Indianapolis 


A STANDARD NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Offers the following Courses: Kindergarten and Primary, Home Economics. 
Public School Music, Public School Art, Rural and Graded School, Special 
classes for teachers of experience, special classes for review of the common 
branches, Fall term opened on September 13th. Send for catalog. 


ELIZA A. BLAKER, President, 
Alabamaand Twenty-Third Streets, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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